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CHAPTER 8 
OPERATIONS 




♦ 



Section I. INTRODUCTION 



8~1 . Purpose and Scope 

This chapter discusses the major operational roles 
that military forces can perform to accomplish 
their stability operations missions. The objectives, 
concepts, and modes of performing these roles are 
also explained. Information about the operational 
environment, particularly in respect to other gov- 
ernmental activity, is included for clarity. 

8-2. Stability Operations Roles 

US military participation primarily consists of 
training the host country trainers and then pro- 
viding advice and assistance to the trainers in 
each of these roles. Military forces accomplish 
stability operations missions chiefly through civil 
affairs, psychological, intelligence, populace and 
resources control, and tactical operations. These 
operations can be conducted by the military alone 
or in coordination with other government agen- 
cies in support of internal defense and develop- 
ment programs. US Army elements can be called 
upon to provide operational support in any of 
these roles not only when the situation is deter- 
mined to be critical to US interests. 

8-3. Advice and Assistance 

Most US advice and assistance is provided to the 
host country trainers through DOD, USAID, and 
USIA. Within DOD, the principal action agency is 
the MAAG, mission or military assistance com- 
mand, which is responsible for furnishing advice 
and assistance on military organization, training, 
operations, intelligence, doctrine, and materiel. 



a. The objective of US advice and assistance 
programs is to increase the capability and 
efficiency of the host country trainers in the 
conduct of internal defense and internal develop- 
ment operations. Organization and individuals 
possessing higher skill and material resource lev- 
els assist in imparting their knowledge to less de- 
veloped organizations and individuals to achieve 
this objective. Although advice and assistance 
continue throughout all phases of insurgency, they 
are most important during phase I. 

b. The provision of advisory cadres to major 
organizations is coordinated at the national level 
by the NID'CC and at subnational levels by area 
coordination centers; and if required, training 
centers can be established. Units having special- 
ized equipment conduct on-the-job training for 
units that are expected to receive this equipment 
in the near future. 

c. Specific operations are — 

(1) Assist in establishing effective training 
programs. 

(2) Assist in preparing and coordinating 
host country plans. 

(3) Assist in organizing and equipping acti- 
vated units. 

(4) Under certain conditions, provide and 
control US combat support and combat service 
support units supporting host country forces. 

(5) Monitor the use, maintenance, and oper- 
ations of MAP-provided equipment and supplies. 



Section II. STABILITY OPERATIONS 




8-4. Civil Affairs Operations 

a. Civil affairs operations are a responsibility 
of military commanders at every echelon. They 
include any activity of command concerned with 
relationships between the military forces and the 



civil authorities and people in the area. In civil 
affairs operations, military forces perform speci- 
fied functions or may exercise certain authority 
that normally is the responsibility of the local 
government. 
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APPENDIX A 
REFERENCES 



A-1 . Army Regulations (AR) 



1-75 

(Food) 1-78 
10-6 

(C) 10-122 

27-20 

310-25 

310-60 

350-30 

360-216 

660-50 

614-134 

796-204 



Administrative Support of MAAG, JUSMAG, and Similar Activities 
Internal Coordination Among US Army Agencies Overseas 
Branches of the Army. 

United States Army Security Agency 
Claims 

Dictionary of United States Army Terms 
Authorized Abbreviations and Brevity Codes 
Code of Conduct 

The Geneva Convention of 1949 and Hague Convention No. IV of 1907 
Training of Foreign Personnel by the US Army 
Military Assistance Officer Program 

General Policies and Principles For Furnishing Defense Articles and Serv- 
ices on a Sale or Loan Basis 



A—2. Department of the Army Pamphlets (DA Pam) 

27-1 Treaties Governing Land Warfare 

310-series Military Publications Indexes 



A~3. Department of the Army Training Circulars (TC) 

3-16 Employment of Riot Control Agents, Flame, Smoke, Antiplant Agents and 

Personnel Detectors in Counterguerrilla Operations, 



A-4. Department of the Army Field Manuals (FM) 



1-15 

1-100 

1-106 

3-1 

,3-2 

3-12 

3-50 

6-1 

6-135 



5- 136 

6- 142 
6-162 

6- 140 

7- 10 
7-20 

7- 30 

8 - 10 

8- 15 

8-66 

9- 6 

10 - 8 



Aviation Battalion, Group, and Brigade 
Army Aviation Utilization 
Army Aviation Techniques and Procedures 
Chemical, Biological, and Radiological Support 
Tactical Employment of Riot Control Agent CS 
Operational Aspects of Radiological Defense 
Chemical Smoke Generator Units and Smoke Operations 
Engineer Troop Organizations and Operations 

Engineer Battalion, Armored, Infantry, and Infantry (Mechanized) 
Divisions 

Engineer Battalions, Airborne and Airmobile Divisions. 

Nondivisional Engineer Combat Units. 

Engineer Construction and Construction-Support Units. 

Field Artillery Organization 

The Rifle Company, Platoons, and Squads 

The Infantry Battalions. 

The Infantry Brigades 

Medical Support, Theater of Operations 

Medical Support in Division, Separate Brigades, and the Armored Cavalry 
Regiment 

Army Medical Service Planning Guide 
Ammunition Service in the Theater of Operations. 

Airdrop of Supplies and Equipment in the Theater of Operations 
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11-23 

11-60 

11- 67 

12 - 2 
14^3 
16-6 

16- 6-1 (Test) 

17- 1 
17-36 
17-96 
19-1 
19-4 

19- 50 

20- 32 

20- 33 

21- 40 
21-50 
21-76 
24-1 

27-4 (Test) 

27-10 

29-.3 

29- 46 

30- 5 
30-17 

30- 31 

(S) 30-31 A 

31- 16 
31-21 
(S)31-21A 
31-50 
31-66 
31-75 

31-81 (Test) 
(C)32-5 
(S) 32-10 
(C) 32-20 
38-1 
33-6 
41 — 5' 

41-10 

44-1 

54-1 

54- 2 
64-3 

64- 4 

65- 1 

55- 8 
55-10 
55-15 
65-20 
65-30 
65-40 

55-60-1 (Test) 



US Army Strategic Communications Command (Theater) 

Signal Battalion, Armored Infantry, Infantry, Infantry (Mechanized), and 
Airmobile Division 
Signal Battalion, Airmobile Division 

Personnel and Administrative Support in Theaters of Operations 
Comptroller Support in Theaters of Operation 
The Chaplain 

Chaplain Support TASTA-70 
Armor Operations 

Divisional Armored and Air Cavalry Units 
The Armored Cavalry Regiment 

Military Police Support, Army Division and Separate Brigades 

Military Police Support, Theater of Operations 

Military Police in Stability Operations 

Landmine Warfare 

Combat Flame Operations 

Chemical, Biological, Radiological and Nuclear Defense 

Ranger Training and Ranger Operations 

Survival, Evasion and Escape 

Tactical Communications Doctrine 

Judge Advocate Support in Theaters of Operations 

The Law of Land Warfare 

Direct Support Supply and Service in the Field Army 

General Support Supply and Service in the Field Army 

Combat Intelligence 

Counterintelligence Operations 

Stability Operations-Intelligence 

Stability Operations Intelligence Collection (U) 

Counterguerrilla Operations 

Special Forces Operations — US Array Doctrine 

Special Forces Operations — US Army Doctrine (U) 

Combat in Fortified and Built-Up Areas 
Border Security/Anti-Infiltration Operations 
Riverine Operations 
Base Defense 

Signal Security (SIGSEC) (U) 

USASA in Support of Tactical Operations 
Electronic Warfare (U) 

Psychological Operations^ — US Army Doctrine 

Psychological Operations — Techniques and Procedures 

Joint Manual for Civil Affairs 

Civil Affairs Operation 

US Army Air Defense Artillery Employment 

The Logistical Command 

The Division Support Command and Separate Brigade Support Battalion 
The Field Army Support Command 
The Support Brigade 

Transportation Services in a Theater of Operations 

Transportation Intelligence 

Army Transportation Movements Management 

Transportation Reference Data 

Army Rail Transport Operations 

Army Motor Transport Operations 

Army Combat Service Support Air Transport Operations 

Transportation Amphibian Operations 
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Army Terminal Operations 
Airmobile Operations 
The Division 

Operations of Army Forces in the Field 
Combat Service Support 
Larger Units Theater Army — Corps 

Field Service Regulations — Internal Defense and Development (IDAD) 
Staff Officers' Field Manual : Staff Organization and Procedure 
Staff Officers’ Field Manual: Organizational, Technical, and Logistical 
Data Unclassified Data 

A—5. Department of the Army Technical Manuals (TM) 

6-632 Military Entomology Operational Handbook 

5- 634 Refuse Collection and Disposal ; Repairs and Utilities. 

6- 700 Field Water Supply. 

38-760 The Army Maintenance Management System 

A-6. Other References 

DOD Military Assistance and Sales Manual (MASM) 

Public Law 87-195, Foreign Assistance Act 
Public Law 90-629, Foreign Military Sales Act 
PCS Pub 1, Dictionary of US Military Terms for Joint Usage. (Short 
Term JD) 

(FOUD) JCS Pub 2, Unified Action Armed Forces (UNAAF) 
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APPENDIX B 

FORMAT FOR TYPE US-HOST COUNTRY STABILITY OPERATIONS ANNEX 



(CLASSIFICATION) 

COPY NO OF COPIES 

ISSUING HEADQUARTERS 
PLACE 

DATE TIME GROUP 
MESSAGE REFERENCE NUMBER 

Annex (Stability Operations to US-Host Country In- 

ternal Defense and Development Plan. 

References: A listing of policy regulations, concepts, decrees, and other 
pertinent plans, maps, and charts relating to stability operations. 

Time Zone Used Throughout the Order: 

Task Organization : 

1. Situation 

a. General. State plan objective and scope, policy statements, and con- 
siderations affecting formulation of the plan. 

b. Directive, Provide a resume of data contained in the US-host country 
internal defense and development plan that are pertinent to the plan. 

c. Insurgent Forces. Include information about insurgent military forces 
and infrastructure that may directly affect stability operations planning. 
Such information as unit identification, organizational concepts, major 
activities, outside support, leadership, morale, and political ideologies 
should be included. 

d. Friendly Forces. 

(1) Military. Include information about US, host country, and allied, 
military forces (armed, paramilitary) which may directly affect the US- 
host country internal defense and development plan. Such information as 
major units and their stability operations missions should be included. 

(2) Civil. Include information about US, host country, and allied 
official civilian departments and agencies which may play an active role 
in internal defense and development as they affect stability operations. 
Such information as agency designation, mission and responsibilities, 
location, and present and future potential in supporting stability opera- 
tions should be included. 

(3) Public and Private. Include data concerning US, host country and 
allied public and private organizations willing and capable of providing 
assistance in both the internal defense and development aspects of stability 
operations. Religious organizations, professional societies, industrial firms, 
and women’s and youth groups are examples. Such information as size of 
membership, influence exerted in the community, resources, and capabil- 
ities should be included. 



(CLASSIFICATION) 
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(CLASSIFICATION) 



e. Operational Factors. 

(1) Weather and terrain. State major characteristics and significance. 

(2) Population. Include data concerning population groups which may 
directly affect stability operations. Such information as loyalty to the 
government, susceptibility to insurgent domination, attitudes, and desires 
(group objectives) should be included. 

2. MISSION. 

A clear, concise statement of tasks to be accomplished to include who, what, 
when, where, and why. 

3. EXECUTION 

a. Concept of operation. Overall objectives and phasing; new national 
policy; judicial matters; establishment of the main programs to include 
relationships; use of foreign assistance; orientation of forces; initiation 
and disposition of area studies and field surveys; establishment of pro- 
cedures for planning groups ; channels of communication and liaison ; and 
considerations affecting intelligence and psychological/information pro- 
grams, monitoring agencies, and procedures. 

b. Army. Main missions and priorities. 

c. Air Force. Main missions and priorities. 

d. Navy. Main missions and priorities. 

e. Paramilitary Forces. Main missions and priorities. 

f . Police. Main missions and priorities. 

g. Official civil agencies. Main missions and priorities. 

h. Other assets and capabilities. Main missions and priorities. 

i. Coordinating instructions. 

4. SERVICE SUPPORT 

This paragraph contains a statement of the combat service support in- 
structions and arrangement. 

5. COMMAND AND SIGNAL 

a. Signal. 

b. Command. This paragraph contains instructions relative to command 
and the operation of signal communications. The paragraph may have as 
many subparagraphs as are required. Two of the more common subhead- 
ings are “Signal” and “Command.” Signal instructions may refer to an 
annex, but as a minimum, should list the index and the issue number of 
the signal operations (SOI) that is in effect and the instructions for con- 
trol, coordination, and establishment of priorities in the use of electromag- 
netic emmissions. 



(CLASSIFICATION) 



(CLASSIFICATION) 



Acknowledgement Instructions. 

(NOTE) Signature Commander 

(NOTE) 

AUTHENTICATION (NOTE) 

Appendixes 1 — Advisory Assistance (omitted) 

2 — Intelligence (omitted) 

3 — Psychological Operations (omitted) 

4 — Civil Affairs (omitted) 

5 — Populace and Resources Control (omitted) 

6 — Tactical Operations (omitted) 

DISTRIBUTION: Same as OPLAN (NOTE) 

NOTE : Required only when the annex has a wider distribution than the 
plan or is being distributed separately. 
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C-1 . Introduction 

This appendix summarizes branch and functional 
area doctrine for stability operations. References 
indicate the sources of detailed information on 
each area. 

a. The US Army has designated its basic and 
special branches as arms and services to provide a 
basis for identifying functions and duties asso- 
ciated with the branches. Foreign military forces 
differ somewhat from the US Army system; how- 
ever, the functions and duties ascribed to each of 
the US Army branches must generally be accomo- 
dated in every military system. AR 10-6 provides 
detailed coverage of the functions of each US 
Army branch. 

h. Combat arms are those branches whose per- 
sonnel are primarily concerned with fighting. 
They are Infantry, Armor, Field Artillery and 
Air Defense Artillery. 

c. Combat support arms are those branches 
whose personnel provide operational assistance to 
the combat arms. They are Corps of Engineers, 
Signal Corps, Military Police Corps, Chemical 
Corps and Military Intelligence. The first four of 
these branches are also designated services. 

d. The services are those branches whose per- 
sonnel are primarily concerned with providing 
combat service support or administrative support 
to the Army. The services are Adj utant General’s 
Corps, Corps of Engineers, Finance Corps, Quar- 
termaster Corps, Army Medical Department, 
Chaplains, Judge Advocate General’s Corps, Ord- 
nance Corps, Signal Corps, Chemical Corps, Mili- 
tary Police Corps. Women’s Army Corps, and 
Transportation Corps. 

e. Some US Army functions — aviaHon, psycho- 
logical operations, and civil affairs activities, for 
example — are performed by several branches. 
This manual addresses these as functional areas 
and special units — Special Forces and ASA — are 
addressed as special functional units. 

C-2. Combat Arms 

In stability operations, Infantry, Armor, and 
Field Artillery are mainly concerned with tactical 
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operations. These branches are charged with seek- 
ing out and destroying insurgent armed forces 
and their base areas and with defending popu- 
lated areas and critical installations. FM 31-^16 
provides guidance on tactical operations. 

а. Infantry. The Infantry requires increased 
mobility support for its tactical operations. It is 
normally assigned responsibility for a tactical 
area of operations in which it conducts aggressive 
offensive and defensive operations. Added empha- 
sis is placed on its reconnaissance and security 
roles. See FM 7-10, 7-20, and 7-30 for detailed 
doctrine. 

б. Armor. The mobility, firepower, shock effect 
and staying power of armored and air and armored 
cavalry units are employed in strike operations 
against enemy forces and base areas. Air cavalry 
firepower and mobility are used in reconnaissance 
and security operations, providing a quick strike 
capability against moving enemy forces. See FM 
17-1, FM 17-16, FM 17-86, FM 17-37, and FM 
17-95 for detailed doctrine. 

c. Field Artillery. The Field Artillery can be 
called upon to dispose units to provide for greater 
area coverage in the defense of populated areas 
and forward operational bases. Its target acquisi- 
tion functions must receive added emphasis and 
its firepower must be applied in a manner that 
will reduce the possibility of unnecessary harm 
and destruction in populated areas. FM 6-140 
provide detailed doctrine for Field Artillery 
Branch. 

d. Air Defense Artillery. The air defense artil- 
lery provides air defense for key installations. Its 
automatic weapons units can be deployed in the 
ground fire role in base defense and convoy secu- 
rity. It can also provide fire support for ground 
maneuver elements. See FM 44-1, FM 44-2, and 
FM 44-3 for detailed doctrine. 

C-3. Combat Support Arms 

In stability operations, the roles of the Corps of 
Engineers, Military Intelligence, Military Police 
Corps, and Signal Corps differ significantly from 
their primary function of providing assistance to 
US Army combat areas. They may be called upon 
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to provide assistance to host country forces en- 
gaged in tactical operations or to participate in 
other internal defense and internal development 
activities. 

a. Corps of Engineers. The Corps of Engineers 
is capable of performing a great many stability 
operations missions and tasks in addition to pro- 
viding combat support assistance. Units can be 
called on to construct military facilities. They are 
especiadly well suited to provide advice and assist- 
ance for a wide range of military civic action 
projects and to participate in major internal de- 
velopment projects and to participate in major 
internal development proje;;,ts such as road con- 
struction or water resources. See FM 5-1, FM 
6-136, FM 6-136, and FM 5-142 for detailed doc- 
trine. 

b. Military Intelligence. Military intelligence 
units participate in a wide range of intelligence 
and counterintelligence activities with host coun- 
try intelligence agencies. Early identification and 
neutralization of the insurgent leadership are em- 
phasized. A military intelligence effort should pre- 
cede support assistance by other US Army units 
to provide an intelligence base for their opera- 
tions. See FM 30-17, FM 30-17A, FM 30-31, and 
FM 30-31A for detailed guidance. 

c. Military Police Corps. Military police partic- 
ipate in joint and combined stability operations. 
They provide assistance to host country military 
police, paramilitary police, or civilian police agen- 
cies. Populace and resources control and police 
intelligence are emphasized. FM 19-60 contains 
detailed guidance. 

d. Signal Corps. Signal Corps units can provide 
communications support to host country military 
forces and to US advisory organizations. They 
can also assist in establishing civil communica- 
tions facilities as part of the internal development 
effort. See FM 11-23, FM 11-60, and FM 11-57 
for detailed doctrine. 

C~4. Combat Service Support Arms 

The Services provide combat service support and 
administration in stability operations. Their as- 
signed functions and tasks are adapted to the op- 
erational environment. The requirement for secu- 
rity is greatly emphasized and the requirement 
for mobility and communications is increased sig- 
nificantly. The Corps of Engineers, Military 
Police Corps, and the Signal Corps have been cov- 
ered under their combat support role in the pro- 



ceeding paragraph. See FM 100-10 for combat 
service support doctrine. 

a. Adjutant General's Corps. The Adjutant 
GeneraTs Corps role in stability operations is es- 
sentially the same as in other types of conflict. 
Adjustments must be made to provide services for 
units and small detachments in many locations. 
See FM 12-2 for doctrine. 

b. Chaplains. Chaplains support stability opera- 
tions by providing understanding of the customs 
and the people in the host country. They provide 
liaison and become involved in civil-military rela- 
tions programs with host country religious 
groups. They may have to travel frequently to 
perform religious services for small groups in re- 
mote locations. See FM 16-5 for detailed guid- 
ance. 

c. Chemical Corps. The Chemical Corps pro- 
vides support in the defense against chemical and 
biological weapons. They also support nonlethal 
chemical, flame, and herbicide operations. See FM 
3-1, FM 3-2, FM 3-10, FM 3-50, and TC 3-16 for 
guidance. 

d. Finance Corps. The Finance Corps functions 
in stability operations include measures to reduce 
the d sruption of the host country economy by US 
Army payroll funds. See FM 14-3 for guidance. 

e. Judge Advocate General's Corps. Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Corps personnel become greatly 
involved in host country laws and procedures in 
stability operations. Their legal services are re- 
quired in a great many matters relating to the US 
military relationships with the host country. 
Claims services must be emphasized in the stabil- 
ity operations environment. See FM 27-10 and 
AR 27-20 for guidance. 

f. Army Medical Department. Medical support 
in stability operations requires increased empha- 
sis on air evacuation of casualties. It is provided 
to host country military forces. Medical assistance 
to the civilian population is provided through mil- 
itary civic action projects and internal develop- 
ment public health programs. See FM 8-10, FM 
8-15, and FM 8-55 for guidance. 

g. Ordnance Corps. Ordnance units can provide 
ammunition, weapons, and fire control equipment 
maintenance, and ground mobility materiel main- 
tenance support for host country military forces. 
See FM 9-6, FM 29-20, and FM 29-24 for guid- 
ance. 
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h. QuarteTTYiaster Corps. Quartermaster units 
can provide logistical support and services for 
host country military forces. See FM 29-3, FM 
29-10, FM 64-1, FM 54-2, and 54-3 for guidance. 

i. Transportation Corps. The Transportation 
Corps can provide mobility to host country mili- 
tary forces. Transportation units have an excel- 
lent capability to support military civic action 
projects and internal development programs. A 
great many manuals in the 55-series provide guid- 
ance for transportation support. See FM 66-16, 
FM 66-30, and FM 65-40 for general guidance on 
air and motor vehicle operations. 

j. Women*s Army Corps. Women’s Army Corps 
personnel can provide advisory assistance to host 
country women’s service organizations. AR 600-3 
contains information on the mission and composi- 
tion of the Women’s Army Corps. 

C-5. Functional Areas 

This paragraph summarizes doctrine on selected 
functional areas as they apply to stability opera- 
tions and references sources of detailed informa- 
tion. The functional areas included here require 
emphasis in stability operations but are not con- 
sidered under branch functions. 

a. Advisory Assistance. US advisory assistance, 
furnished under various circumstances and opera- 
tional conditions, varies from provisions of US 
representatives at the national level only to advis- 
ors with armed forces units and political subdivi- 
sions. See AR 1-76, AR 660-50, AR 796-204 and 
FM 31-73 for guidance on advisory assistance. 

b. Aviation. Aviation units provide reconnais- 
sance surveillance, mobility, and firepower in sta- 
bility operations. Units are called on to support 
indigenous forces engaged in counterguerrilla op- 
erations. See FM 1-100 for general guidance. 

c. Base Defense. The threat in the stability op- 
erations environment requires preparation of base 
defense measures against surprise attack. Mea- 
sures must include defense against infiltrators, 
armed assault, and attack by long range weapons. 
Sec FM 31-81 (Test) for guidance on base de- 
fense. 

d. Border Security /Anti-Infiltration. Border op- 
erations are conducted to deny the insurgent ex- 
ternal support and base areas across international 
boundaries. Mobile forces and sensors are used in 
conjunction with barriers when it is infeasible to 
seal border areas. See FM 31-56 for guidance. 



e. Civil Affairs. Civil Affairs personnel and 
units are engaged in a wide variety of activities in 
stability operations. Civil-military relations, taili- 
tary civic action, populace and resources control, 
and care of refugees are important areas for civil 
affairs. OfiEicers trained in a military assistance 
officer program fill key positions and have staff 
responsibility for civil affairs operations. See FM 
41-10 and FM 101-6 for guidance. 

/. Populace and Resources Control. Populace 
and resources control measures are necessary to 
provide security for the population and to deny 
resources to the insurgent. Host country police 
normally are responsible for enforcing these mea- 
sures. Military and paramilitary forces can sup- 
port police operations. See FM 19—60 and FM 
41-10 for guidance. 

g. Psychological Operations (PSYOP). PSYOP 
are an important component of a broad range of 
political, economic, social, and military activities 
in internal defense and internal development, 
P'SYOP personnel and units support all aspects of 
nation-building programs. Military PSYOP pro- 
vide the commander with methods he can use to 
accomplish his mission. All military operations 
should be evaluated in terms of their impact on 
national PSYOP objectives to identify PSYOP 
tasks that will contribute to mission accomplish- 
ment. FM 33-6 and FM 33-5 provide guidance for 
psychological operations. 

h. Riverine Operations. Riverine operations are 
necessary in operational environments where 
there are water lines of communication. A major 
consideration is the type of watercraft necessary 
to provide adequate mobility. Aviation can be 
used extensively in conjunction with watercraft. 
See FM 31-76 for guidance on riverine opera- 
tions. 

i. Surveillance, Target Acquisition, and Night 
Observation (STANO) locates and identifies 
enemy activity. They also improve firepower, mo- 
bility, and command and control effectiveness 
when visibility is poor. See FM 31-100 for guid- 
ance. 

j. Tactical Operations. The principal function 
of tactical operations is the destruction of enemy 
forces and base areas. Guidance for tactical oper- 
ations is found in branch field manuals of each of 
the combat arms and combat support arms. Addi- 
tional guidance is found in FM 31-16. 
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C-6. Special Functional Units 

This paragraph summarizes doctrine on special 
functional units as they apply to stability opera- 
tions and references sources of detailed informa- 
tion. 

a. Army Security Agency, The United States 
Army Security Agency (USASA) provides sup- 
port for signal intelligence, jamming, and decep- 
tion operations and for advice and assistance in 
signal security practices and electronic counter- 
countermeasures. Stringent security measures are 
part of these operations. AR 10-122, FM 32-5 



and FM 32-10 provide guidance for USASA oper- 
ations. 

b. Special Forces. The organization, mission, 
capabilities, and methods of operations of Special 
Forces are ideally suited for stability operations. 
To some extent, most of the US Army’s stability 
operations are found in the Special Forces group 
and related units in the Special Action Force. 
These units are especially well suited to deploy 
MTT and operational elements to provide advi- 
sory assistance and support to indigenous forces. 
See 31-20, and FM 31-21 for additional guidance. 
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h. The scope of civil affairs operations will vary 
with the type of local government, status of forces 
agreements, degree of authority accorded, and in- 
fluence of the economic, social, and political back- 
ground of the country and people. The major civil 
affairs actions are — 

(1) Prevention of civilian interference with 
tactical and logistical operations. 

(2) Support of government functions. 

(3) Community relations. 

(4) Civic action. 

(5) Populace and resources control. 

(6) Civil defense. 

c. The overall objective of civil affairs opera- 
tions is to organize and motivate civilians to as- 
sist the government and military forces. The oper- 
ations are directed at eliminating or reducing po- 
litical, economic, and sociological problems. 

d. All military units have a capability to 
conduct civil affairs, particularly military civic 
action. Since this capability may be great or mini- 
mal, each military organization must assess its 
capabilities and be prepared to make civil affairs 
contributions part of its overall mission. Some 
combat support and combat service support unils, 
such as engineer and medical, may be assigned a 
primary role of military civic action and be or- 
ganized specifically for this mission. 

(1) Civil affairs organizations can be estab- 
lished within major commands. Units as small as 
battalion TP may be assigned civil affairs ele- 
ments to assist in carrying out plans for which 
the civil-military operations staff officer has re- 
sponsibility. 

(2) Civil affairs liaison should be established 
between all US and host country military forces 
and government agencies. This can be accom- 
plished through a system specifically designed for 
this purpose or through the civil affairs staff ele- 
ments of existing US units or advisory teams. 

e. Civil affairs operations range from the infor- 
mal, day-to-day, community relations activities of 
individuals to the planned and organized opera- 
tions of units. Civil affairs operations should be 
based on good relationships with the population. 
Those conducted to compensate for lack of troop 
discipline, discourtesy, or dishonesty and dealings 
with the people will attain minimal results. On 
the other hand, where sound rapport has been 
established between US/host country forces and 
the population, properly administered civil affairs 
operations can be expected to contribute materi- 



ally to the attainment of internal defense and in- 
ternal development objectives. 

(1) Planning for civil affairs operations is 
comparable to other planning for internal defense 
and internal development. Policies and objectives 
must be defined clearly to provide adequate guide- 
lines for persons responsible for developing over- 
all internal defense and internal development 
plans. Civil affairs planning must consider politi- 
cal and military aspects and provide for possible 
future modifications. Planning for civil affairs 
should consider the following — 

(a) Military civic action operations to be 
conducted by host country military forces with 
US support. Figure 8-1 shows a military civic 
action worksheet. 

(b) US/host country civil affairs mobile 
training team requirements and resources. 

(c) Civil affairs personnel and units re- 
quired to support US and host country agencies at 
subnational levels. 

(d) Civil affairs training program require- 
ments for US/host country and allied forces. 

(e) The host country civil affairs require- 
ments to provide government administration in 
areas of the country where needed. 

(2) Civil affairs responsibilities assigned to a 
tactical commander may include functions beyond 
his capability and will require the employment of 
specialized civil affairs personnel or units. (See 
FM 41-10 for details about civil affairs organiza- 
tion and capabilities.) 

(3) Emphasis on military civic action varies 
with the intensity of insurgency. During phase I, 
military civic action concentrates on the develop- 
ment of the socioeconomic environment. In the 
absence of tactical operations, a significant alloca- 
tion of military resources may be devoted to civic 
action projects providing both long-range and 
short-range benefits. An example is the training 
of conscripts in skills with both military and civil- 
ian application so that these personnel can make 
useful contributions to their communities after 
release from military service. Remote areas, in- 
habited by ethnic and other minority groups sus- 
ceptible to subversion, should be given civic action 
priority. During phases II and III, military civic 
action will be concentrated on projects designed to 
prevent intensification of the insurgency. These 
projects should produce noticeable improvements 
in a short time. Examples of such projects are 
farm-to-market roads, bridges, short-range educa- 
tional programs, basic hygiene, medical immuniza- 
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Figure 8-1. Type military civic action worksheet. 
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tion programs, and simple irrigation projects. In 
the advanced stages of insurgency, priorities on 
defense programs may reduce military civic 
action to such immediate tasks as providing medi- 
cal aid to sick and wounded civilians and procur- 
ing and distributing food and shelter for displaced 
persons. 

8-5. Psychological Operations (PSYOP) 

Both host country government forces and insur- 
gent forces need the support of the people to 
accomplish their programs. This leads to a major 
struggle between the government and the insur- 
gent for the people’s support. PSYOP are an inte- 
gral part of all internal defense and internal de- 
velopment activities and are tailored to meet spe- 
cific requirements of each area and operation. 
Military and nonmilitary actions must be pre- 
judged in terms of potential psychological impact. 
This often requires that short-range tactical ad- 
vantages be sacrificed to preserve long-range psy- 
chological objectives. FM 33-1, FM 33-6, FM 
100-5, and FM 100-20 contain further guidance 
on PSYOP. 

a. PSYOP are designed to support the achieve- 
ment of national objectives and are directed to- 
ward specific target groups. Target group selec- 
tion and determination is made based upon the 
US Information Service Country Program Plan 
Memorandum (CPPM) as approved by the Em- 
bassy Mission Council and the USIA. PSYOP 
objectives for the main target groups are — 

(1) Insurgents. To create dissension, disor- 
ganization, low morale, subversion, and defection 
within insurgent forces. National programs de- 
signed to win insurgents over to the government’s 
aide are needed. 

(2) Civilian population. To gain, preserve, 
and strengthen civilian support for the host coun- 
try government and its internal defense and inter- 
nal development programs. 

(3) Host country and allied stability opera- 
tions forces. Essentially the same as for civilians, 
with emphasis on building and maintaining the 
morale of these forces. 

(4) Neutral Elements. To gain the support of 
uncommitted foreign groups inside and outside of 
the host country ; and, by revealing its subversive 
activities, bring international pressure to bear on 
the external hostile power sponsoring the insur- 
gency. 

<6) External hostile powers. To convince the 
external hostile power supporting the insurgents 
that its cause will fail. 



b. The national PSYOP program, containing 
national objectives, guidance, and desired ap- 
proaches, is prepared and coordinated by the 
NIDCC. Military organizations and civilian agen- 
cies at all levels develop PSYOP within the par- 
ameters established by the national PSYOP plan. 
The plan is interpreted at the various military 
and political levels in terms of local requirements, 
and is coordinated through appropriate area coor- 
dination centers. US and host country PSYOP ef- 
forts are mutually supporting and promote the 
attainment of population support for the host 
country government rather than for the US. To 
achieve maximum effectiveness, all psychological 
activities are executed vigorously within clearly 
established channels, and PSYOP planners de- 
velop a number of appropriate themes that can be 
disseminated by available means. These themes, 
using words familiar to the target audiences, 
should be clear, easily understood, and repeated 
frequently. 

c. Units are organized and trained to emphasize 
psychological activities at all levels. 

(1) National Level. Both military and civil- 
ian PSYOP organizations exist at national level. 
They are responsible for — 

(а) Planning the national PSYOP pro- 
gram. 

(б) Organizing, training, and allocating 
host country PSYOP units and resources. 

(c) Conducting strategic PSYOP. 

(d) Developing criteria of program effec- 
tiveness. 

(e) Monitoring all types of propaganda. 

(2) Subnational and local levels. The subna- 
tional area coordination center translates na’ional 
PSYOP programs and directives into implement- 
ing guidance for subordinate area coordination 
centers, military commanders, and civilian agen- 
cies. The local center provides direction to para- 
military forces, military forces, civilian agencies, 
and PSYOP teams. Since paramilitary organiza- 
tions normally do not have organic PSYOP teams, 
PSYOP support is provided by civilian or armed 
forces organizations. 

(3) Military. Civil-military operations staff 
elements and PSYOP military units plan and 
conduct PSYOP in consonance with national pro- 
grams and directives developed by the NIDCC. 
They frequently are supported by military 
PSYOP units whose operations range from na- 
tional strategic PSYOP to local tactical PSYOP 
and consolidation PSYOP. PSYOP units are 
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tailored to meet mission requirements. They should 
have and be able to use radio, loudspeaker, print- 
ing, audio-visual, and other photographic equip- 
ment. 

d. Operations range from strategic PSYOP at 
the national level to consolidation and tactical 
PSYOP at subnational and local levels. At the 
national level, operations exploit the broad as- 
pects of internal defense and internal develop- 
ment programs. They are general in scope, and 
deal primarily with national policy and programs. 
Tactical and consolidation PSYOP are responsive 
to local intelligence and address more specific tar- 
get audiences. In nations with large minority 
groups, PSYOP employ appropriate languages 
and dialects. Military PSYOP and civilian infor- 
mation services planning must be closely coordi- 
nated and supervised at all levels to insure effec- 
tiveness and credibility. 

(1) Command responsibility. Military forces 
are representatives of the government, and in 
many cases a major factor in the formation of 
attitudes and behavior toward the government. 
For this reason, commanders must constantly be 
aware of the psychological effect of operations 
conducted in their areas of responsibil'ty. Every 
military operation has some psychological impact 
on the population, and the success of an operation 
often may depend on the commander’s awareness 
of both the military and political situation. 

(2) Basic considerations. The armed forces 
of many host countries will not be organized or 
trained to conduct PSYOP effectively. When this 
is the case, US personnel may be required to as- 
sist in PSYOP training for host country military 
and paramilitary forces. 

(3) Planning, The basic requisites for an 
effective PSYOP plan includes — 

(а) An intimate knowledge of the back- 
ground and history of the host country and its 
population, and the insurgent’s organization and 
motivation. 

(б) A knowledge of the strengths and 
weaknesses of ideological and political opponents. 

(c) An assurance that PSYOP plans sup- 
port national objectives. 

(d) A knowledge of all means of communi- 
cation available to carry out PSYOP. 

(e) The ability to classify the population 
by audience type so that themes can be tailored 1 o 
influence specific groups. 



if) The availability of continuous, timely, 
accurate, and detailed intelligence. 

(4) Supported campaigns. PSYOP themes 
must be tailored to support the type of national 
campaign being conducted. 

(а) PSYOP themes in support of the con- 
solidation campaign should stress the degree of 
security that is afforded the population and the 
benefits that have and can be gained with popular 
support. 

(б) PSYOP themes supporting the strike 
campaign should explain the purpose of the opera- 
tion and stress efforts being made to provide for 
the safety of the civilian population. PSYOP 
themes directed against the insurgent force should 
explain and stress the futility of fighting, family 
ties, and the host country’s amnesty programs. 
The decision to employ PSYOP before the actual 
conduct of military operations is weighed care- 
fully against compromising surprise and security. 

(c) PSYOP themes supporting remote area 
campaigns are tailored to maintain the morale of 
remote area forces and to solicit the support of 
the population. 

8-6. Intelligence Operations. 

The direction, collection, processing, and dissemi- 
nat’on of available information concerning all as- 
pects of a nation susceptible to insurgency are 
essential to successful internal defense and inter- 
nal development operations. Military intelligence 
actions, in coordination with other US and host 
country government agencies, must be started as 
early as possible during an expected or actual in- 
surgency. Of particular importance are intelli- 
gence activities devoted to neutralizing or de- 
stroying the effectiveness of the insurgent infra- 
structure and establishing a data base in nrepara- 
tion for whatever roles the military is required to 
play in defeating the insurgent movement. See 
FM 19-50, PM 30-16, FM 30-31 and PM 30-31A 
for detailed guidance on internal defense and in- 
ternal development intelligence operations, 

a. Intelligence operations must -support overall 
internal defense and internal development plan- 
ning and operations by providing general and spe- 
cific knowledge of the area of operations and the 
insurgent forces. In broad terms, intelligence 
objectives are to — 

(1) Determine the indicators of impending 
insurgency. 

(2) Obtain information about the insurgent, 
weather, terrain, and population. 
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(3) Reduce to a minimum insurgent espio- 
nage, subversion, and sabotage. 

6. Insurgents employ a full range of measures 
to bring about the internal destruction and over- 
throw of a constituted government. Before and 
during phase I, subversion is used extensively to 
lay the groundwork for the more advanced stages 
of insurgency. This subversion is designed to al- 
ienate the population from the government and 
win the support of the people for the insurgency 
movement. During phase II, guerilla warfare 
erodes the strength and morale of government 
forces while, concurrently, insurgent strength and 
population support are increased. During phase 
III, when sufficient military strength and popula- 
tion support have been gained, insurgents initiate 
a war of movement to defeat the government 
forces in decisive combat. Subversion precedes 
other insurgent activity and continues throughout 
the entire process, just as guerrilla warfare, once 
introduced, continues to support the war of move- 
ment. 

c. Prior to or as early as possible in Phase I, 
civil and military intelligence operations should 
attempt to establish evidence of subversion so 
that the movement can be attacked and destroyed. 
This involves operations against the political in- 
frastructure which consists of the hard core cellu- 
lar party apparatus, its revolutionary committees, 
party youth organizations, farmers associations, 
and workers and womens organizations. Also con- 
sidered part of the insurgency are those ostensi- 
bly legitimate civilian organizations which are in- 
surgent-penetrated and controlled, popular front 
organizations, and covert local militia (guerrilla 
forces). Counterintelligence operations include 
formulating and conductng security training pro- 
grams and carrying out security measures neces- 
sary to protect US/host country information, per- 
sonnel, facilities, and materiel against insurgent 
intelligence operations. These intelligence and 
counterintelligence measures continue throughout 
all phases if the insurgency escalates. 

d. A unified, centralized intelligence system is 
essential to the effective conduct of internal de- 
fense and internal development operations. 

(1) At national level, the intelligence system 
must — ■ 

(а) Operate freely throughout the nation. 

(б) Maintain a central registry of intelli- 
gence information. 

(c) Maintain a centralized system of 
source control. 



(d) Coordinate all intelligence and coun- 
terintelligence activities. 

(e) Direct, collect, process, and disseminate 
intelligence and counterintelligence information 
for the benefit of all authorized users. 

(/) Prepare national intelligence and coun- 
terintelligence plans and estimates. 

(2) Below national level, coordination points 
should be established at each level of government 
where the US and host country intelligence efforts 
can be combined. 

e. A thorough understanding of the internal 
and external forces supporting or subverting a 
society is essential to effective intelligence opera- 
tions. Basic intelligence on a specific area and sit- 
uation is derived from strategic intelligence re- 
ports and studies augmented by available intelli- 
gence information of the area. These are the basis 
for the estimate of the situation and subsequent 
plans. These essential elements for processing this 
information are contained in FM 30-5 and FM 
30-31. 

(1) Planning for production of intelligence is 
a continuous process at all levels, since the attack 
of specific targets can be initiated by any level. 
There are three significant areas involving intelli- 
gence collection planning. The first is strategic in- 
telligence, which may expose actual or potential 
insurgency problems and usually is derived from 
political, economic and sociocultural develop- 
ments. The second encompasses exploiting the 
weakness inherent in the logistical support system 
of the insurgent armed elements. The establish- 
ment of facilities to provide services and support 
involves people and a great deal of activity to 
gather, store, and distribute supplies. Targeting 
on this system during planning can lead to early 
detection and identification of significant elements 
of the insurgent network, such as members of the 
political infrastructure. The third area encompas- 
ses such functions as combat intelligence and se- 
curity. 

(2) Initial intelligence functions that must be 
accomplished to support current activities and 
prepare for possible future operations are — ' 

(a) Preparation of detailed studies regard- 
ing the terrain, weather, and population groups 
(including ethnic, religious, and tribal minori- 
ties). 

(b) Preparation of strength and vulnera- 
bility analysis of the US, allied, host country, and 
the insurgent. 

(c) Preparation, production, and distribu- 
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tion of nationwide terrain maps and aerial photo- 
graphs. 

(3) The objective of intelligence production 
is to provide accurate and timely intelligence that 
satisfies military and civil requirements at each 
operational echelon. There must be a steady flow 
of intelligence informaton to and from higher, 
lower, and adjacent US/host country and allied 
headquarters and agencies. This necessitates con- 
stant interdepartmental coordination between mil- 
itary and civil police and intelligence organiza- 
tions. Intelligence requirements vary according to 
echelon, user, and mission, No single format is ad- 
equate for all users; therefore, production pro- 
grams must be flexible and must provide for sev- 
eral degrees of detail. Determination of produc- 
tion objectives and priorities is a matter requir- 
ing careful analysis. 

(4) Timely dissemination of intelligence is 
perhaps the most critical aspect of the intelligence 
process. The frequent need for immediate reaction 
on essential intelligence information dictates the 
establishment of systems for quick processing and 
transmission of this data to military and police 
units at all levels. Primary, alternate, and special 
intelligence channels of communication should be 
established when facilities and resources permit. 

(6) Military security applies to military in- 
formation, personnel, facilities, and materiel. 
Classified information must be protected by all 
available means and entrusted only to appropri- 
ately cleared personnel who require such knowl- 
edge. Even after individuals have been investi- 
gated and cleared, commanders and intelligence 
personnel must continue to exercise close supervi- 
sion and observation over the activities and be- 
havior of individuals who, for one reason or an- 
other, may be subjected to insurgent coercion, 
influence, or pressure. 

8~7. Populace and Resources Control 
Operations 

Populace and resources control operations are po- 
lice-type operations directed primarily against the 
insurgent apparatus by controlling the populace 
and resources of a nation. When military units 
are employed they should be in support of the 
police forces whenever possible and not replace 
them. If regular units are used, special training 
must be considered. This section provides general 
guidance on various populace and resources con- 
trol activities and establishes a basis upon which 
to develop tactics and techniques. 



a. A populace and resources control program is 
designed to complement and support the other in- 
ternal defense and internal development pro- 
grams. Its objectives are to — 

(1) Mobilize the material and human re- 
sources on behalf of the government. 

(2) Detect and neutralize the insurgent orga- 
nizations and activities. 

(3) Provide a secure physical and psychologi- 
cal environment for the population. 

(4) Sever the supnorting relationship be- 
tween the population and the insurgent. 

b. Police, intelligence, and other security agen- 
cies normally are established to maintain law and 
order in a peacetime environment. Their organi- 
zations are tailored to protect the populace from 
common criminals and lawbreakers and enforce 
the established system of control necessary to 
maintain reasonable order. In an active insur- 
gency, peacetime security organizations have far 
more to contend with. They are confronted with a 
well-organized insurgent machine that is adept at 
the disruption of a society through subversion, 
espionage, and sabotage. Coping with this problem 
often is beyond their capabilities and expansion 
and reinforcement by military and paramilitary 
forces is required. 

(1) During phase I, insurgents seek to gain 
control of the populace through a combination of 
persuasion, terror, and civil disturbance. In many 
cases, the government of a developing nation 
learns too late that it actually does not control its 
more remote areas. For this reason, insurgent 
activities and influence in these areas can expand 
rapidly, creating political vacuums that insur- 
gents attempt to fill. Security forces should be 
deployed to remote areas early to establish or 
reestablish a climate of law and order in which 
government administration and other develop- 
ment activities can be conducted, During phase I, 
urban populace and resources control operations 
also should be expanded to deny insurgents mate- 
rial support from these areas. This is the phase 
where general surveillance measures and block 
warden systems are initiated. Intelligence is in- 
tensified to continue seeking out and eliminating 
the infrastructure. 

(2) In phases II and III, populace and re- 
sources control operations must be expanded to 
cope with increased societal disruption and the 
deterioration of law and order. Inadequate early 
control measures probably account for this in- 
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crease in conflict. When the need for populace and 
resources control is first established, a complete 
and adequate program should be applied immedi- 
ately. It is best to avoid piecemeal operations that 
escalate slowly. A carefully designed psychological 
operations program should be implemented simul- 
taneously with the controls so that the two pro- 
grams complement each other in attaining their 
objectives. 

c. Indigenous police organizations, if adequately 
staffed, trained, and equipped, are ideally suited 
to supervise the implementation of populace and 
resources programs because they provide an or- 
ganized control force that is — 

(1) Knowledgeable about local conditions. 

(2) Accepted by the populace as a govern- 
ment organization with enforcement prerogatives. 

(3) Capable of security operations. 

(4) Able to gain access to and use recorded 
factual data. 

(5) Capable of controlling transportation ar- 
teries. 

cL Immediate augmentation of the existing 
police force should be obtained from other organi- 
zations whose duties call for contact with the pop- 
ulace. This may include revenue agents, conserva- 
tion officials, and customs officials. Paramilitary 
forces are another source of manpower for these 
programs. The regular military is normally used 
as a backup force and as a source of personnel for 
administrative, intelligence, and psychological op- 
erations and other specialties. National agencies 
determine those populace and resources control 
requirements within their respective areas of re- 
sponsibility and present them to the NIDCC. The 
NIDCC, assisted by these national agencies, pre- 
pares the overall national plan to insure coordina- 
tion of railway and border security operations and 
the protection of lines of communications. Subna- 
tional area coordination centers prepare their 
populace and resources control plans according to 
instructions and guidance from the NIDCC. 

e. Essential populace and resources control 
measures that conform to legal codes must be es- 
tablished and enforced— justly and firmly. In ad- 
dition to laws prescribing possession of certain 
items, requiring permits for possession or move- 
ment of others, and regulating populace move- 
ments, clear laws must specify authorized meth- 
ods of contraband. Since populace and resources 
control operations lend themselves readily to 
graft and extortion, they must he closely super- 



vised, but in a way that does not alienate the 
people. Emphasis should be placed on both in- 
country controls and control of imports. Populace 
and resources control operations include, but are 
not limited to — 

(1) Employing population surveillance 
(overt and covert) based on area coverage. 

(2) Controlling movement of both personnel 
and materiel. 

(3) Establishing checkpoints and roadblocks. 

(4) Establishing curfews and blackouts. 

(5) Screening and documenting the popula- 
tion. 

(6) Conducting cordon and search opera- 
tions. 

(7) Establishing rationing and price controls. 

(8) Controlling refugees and displaced per- 
sona. 

(9) Protecting resource storage areas from 
insurgent attack. 

See FM 19-50 and FM 31-73 for a detailed dis- 
cussion of the activities involved in these opera- 
tions. 

/. Law enforcement is primarily a police opera- 
tion to protect the persons and property of the 
populace against criminal acts, including those 
perpetrated by insurgent elements. Enforcement 
laws must be enacted temporarily authorizing 
government security and defense forces extraordi- 
nary powers. Procedural protections, such as 
search and seizure laws, often must be diminished 
to permit effective law enforcement measures 
against organized, mobile insurgents. PSYOP 
measures should inform the people of such 
changes in the law and turn their resentment 
against the insurgents. Emphasis should be placed 
on the strictly temporary nature of such legisla- 
tion and its basic pupose, which is to protect the 
bulk of the populace against the insurgents. Addi- 
tional legal machinery, such as courts of limited 
jurisdiction to try particular classes of offenses, 
•may be required to process the increased flow of 
prosecutions. In any case, early attention must be 
given to the capability of the court system to 
process cases quickly and fairly. Long periods of 
pretrial confinement tend to turn even the most 
loyal citizens against the government. Military 
forces will assist civil law enforcement agencies in 
accordance with host country legal procedures. 

g. Border Operations. Armed forces may be 
charged with the overall mission of border secu- 
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rity or they may reinforce other security forces 
charted with this mission. 

(1) Objectives. The objective of border oper- 
ations is to deny infiltration or exfiltration of in- 
surgent personnel and materiel across interna- 
tional boundaries. Tasks which may be performed 
in attaining this objective include — 

(a) Security of populated areas. 

(h) Intelligence and counterintelligence op- 
erations. 

(c) Operation of authorized points of 

entry. 

(d) Refugee control. 

(e) Enforcement of movement and travel 
restrictions. 

(/) Psychological operations. 

(g) Reconnaissance, surveillance and tar- 
get acquisition. 

{h) Attacks against insurgent forces, 

(i) Destruction of insurgent base areas. 

(j) Barrier and denial operations, 

(2) Concept. In phase I insurgency, border 
operations are normally a function of police, cus- 
toms and other govermment organizations. Armed 
and paramilitary forces may assist these organi- 
zations, particularly in remote areas. In phases II 
and III, increased external support for the insur- 
gency may require combat operations in border 
areas. Close coordination and cooperation are re- 
quired between the armed forces, paramilitary 
forces, and all government agencies involved in 
border operations. 

(а) The physical sealing of the border may 
be infeasible since such an operation could require 
the commitment of more government forces and 
materiel than overall national requirements per- 
mit. 

(б) Since it may not be possible to place 
forces and barriers at all possible crossings or 
entry sites, priorities must be established. Natural 
barriers must be used wherever possible. The use 
of patrols, sensors, and obstacles in selected areas 
will increase the effectiveness of natural barriers. 
Herbicides, if approved for the area of operation, 
may be used to enhance the visibility in vegetated 
areas. 

(c) Barrier and denial operations are es- 
tablished after careful consideration of the threat, 
the environment, and the location of the infiltra- 
tors’ probable targets and methods of operation. 

(3) Organization. National border forces 
may be composed of border police and guards. 



These forces may include paramilitary forces and 
the armed forces of regional commands with sup- 
porting responsibilities or direct responsibility 
for portions of the international border. 

(ft) Command and control. Border opera- 
tions are planned, directed, and supervised from 
the national level. Authority to conduct these op- 
erations may be delegated to subnational and re- 
gional area commanders. 

(b) Structuring. Border task forces are 
tailored units designed to meet requirements in 
the area to which they are assigned. They should 
contain sufficient combat support and combat 
service support units to permit independent oper- 
ations for an extended period. 

(4) Operations. Restricted zones or friendly 
population buffer zones can be established if 
needed. Either of these operations could require 
the relocation of many persons and must be care- 
fully planned. Although armed forces may assist, 
overall responsibility for planning and carrying 
out a relocation program is normally the responsi- 
bility of civil authorities. 

(a) Surveillance. Continuous and detailed 
surveillance is conducted to determine infiltration 
and exfiltration routes and support sites, fre- 
quency and volume of traffic, type of transporta- 
tion, number and type of personnel, amount and 
type of materiel, terrain and traffic conditions, 
and, probably, the location of base areas and sanc- 
tuaries. Aerial reconnaissance, unattended ground 
sensors, and ground reconnaissance patrols are 
employed to insure adequate reconnaissance and 
surveillance of remote areas. Surveillance and 
control of extensive coastal areas normally re- 
quire the use of coordinated ground patrols on the 
shoreline, coordinated offshore patrols, aerial sur- 
veillance, static observation posts along the shore- 
line, and an effective system of licensing and iden- 
tifying friendly military and civilian watercraft. 

(b) Military operations. Border units es- 
tablish operational bases at brigade, battalion, 
and company levels, to direct operations. Avia- 
tion, signal, engineer, and fire support augmenta- 
tion usually are required. 

(c) Restricted zone. A carefully selected 
area, varied in width, and contiguous to the bor- 
der is declared a restricted zone. Persons living in 
this zone are relocated. Announcements state that 
all unauthorized individuals or groups encoun- 
tered in the restricted zone after completion of 
the relocation program will be considered infiltra- 
tors or insurgents. 
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{d) Friendly population buffer. Civilians 
living within the area of operations are limited to 
those believed to he loyal to the government. Per- 
sons of doubtful loyalty are relocated. This 
concept offers a good potential for establishing 
informant nets and using loyal citizens in self-de- 
fense border units. It denies insurgents potential 
civilian contacts and base areas for border-cross- 
ing activities. 

h. Disarming the Population. Disarmament 
may be required to prevent weapons from falling 
into the hands of insurgents or other dissident 
groups that might threaten the legally constituted 
government by attempting to assume power. 

(1) Objective. The objective of disarmament 
operations is to account for and control all weap- 
ons. 

(2) Concept. Disarming the populace during 
hostilities is a necessary step in the restoration of 
internal security. 

(a) Law-abiding persons who voluntarily 
surrender their arms are guaranteed protection 
by the forces charged with restoring and main- 
taining internal security. The effectiveness of dis- 
armament measures depends to a large extent on 
the attitude and size of the population, the inci- 
dence of crime and lawlessness, the size of the 
territory, and the number of troops available. If 
these measures are carried out properly, a large 
portion of the populace can be disarmed voluntar- 
ily. Others must be disarmed by the military or 
police, using measures designed to locate and con- 
fiscate arms possessed clandestinely. Although 
complete disarmament will be difficult, the en- 
forcement of restrictive ordnances will reduce 
those in possession of arms to insurgent forces, 
outlaws, and a few inhabitants attempting to 
evade the law. The success of disarmament opera- 
tions, particularly those based on voluntary sur- 
render of arms, is usually in direct proportion to 
the degree of security afforded by the government. 

(5) Upon cessation of hostilities, one of 
the first actions is the disarming of insurgent 
forces and friendly paramilitary and self-defense 
forces. For maximum effectiveness, this action 
must be timely and have the full cooperation of 
government leaders and the populace. To secure 
the cooperation of the people, the government 
must win their confidence and insure that all 
parties concerned will obey the disarmament laws. 
This necessitates providing security for persons 
who have depended on their weapons for self- 
protection. 

8-10 



(3) Organization. Civil police authorities, 
armed forces, intelligence agencies, and other se- 
curity forces can be employed to collect firearms, 
ammunition, and explosives. 

(a) Civil authorities. The use of local civil 
officials rather than armed forces has many ad- 
vantages in disarming the populace. It is the most 
normal means and the one least likely to antagonize 
the people or create friction. It gives peaceful, 
law-abiding citizens the opportunity to turn in 
their weapons without being subjected to what 
might be considered the indignity of personally 
surrendering to military authorities. The national 
police can assist in the collection and confiscation 
of firearms by using their knowledge of the nation 
and their familiarity with the habits of the people. 
If it appears that local civil officials have ex- 
hausted their ability to collect arms government 
authorities can issue orders that, after a given 
date, the armed forces and intelligence agencies 
will collect arms and gather evidence for the con- 
viction of persons violating disarmament laws. 

ib) Intelligence agencies. Disarmament 
action by intelligence agencies generally involves 
comparatively large quantities of illegal fire arms 
and ammunition held by individuals and groups 
who are intentionally trying to avoid detection. 
Special operations to trace imports of arms and 
ammunition may continue for years after an in- 
surgency ends. Government permits and corre- 
spondence, customs files, and other records assist 
in identifying the receipt and disposition of these 
munitions. 

(4) Operations. Before orders or decrees to 
disarm the populace are issued, an estimate of the 
situation should be made to analyze all features of 
the undertaking. However, before actual disarma- 
ment, the government must enact and publish laws 
forbidding the general public to possess firearms, 
ammunition, weapons, and explosives except by 
specific authority. These laws and related admin- 
istrative regulations must be given wide publicity. 

i. Protection of Voters and Polls. During active 
insurgency, the use of police forces and military 
personnel to pi’otect voters, polls, and electoral 
records is sometimes necessary to insure a valid 
election. These forces are employed to prevent 
violence to persons conducting the election, de- 
struction or seizure of ballots and electoral rec- 
ords, and to protect the populace moving to and 
from polling stations. To avoid charges of undue 
influence, host country and foreign armed forces 
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at or near the polls should be limited to those 
needed to insure security. 

8-8. Tactical Operations 

Tactical operations are the most violent and ex- 
treme of all those employed in internal defense. 
They are the principal operations in strike cam- 
paigns and they support both consolidation and 
remote area campaigns. This section provides 
guidance on tactical oerations, objectives, orga- 
nization, and doctrine. For further guidance, see 
FM 31-16 and FM 100-6. 

a. The objective of tactical operations is to de- 
stroy or neutralize insurgent tactical forces and 
bases and establish a secure environment within 
which internal development is possible. Tactical 
operations are coordinated with civilian agencies 
through the area coordination center. 

b. Tactical operations rarely are conducted as 
independent sporadic actions aimed solely at the 
elimination of insurgent tactical forces and bases. 
They usually are part of a larger campaign in- 
volving the employment of other internal defense 
and internal development forces in the attainment 
of broader objectives. 

c. Armed and paramilitary forces are organized 
primarily to conduct tactical operations ; however, 
civil security forces, such as the police, also may 
be assigned certain limited combat missions. Tac- 
tical operations must be coordinated by area coor- 
dination centers, which integrate intelligence, psy- 
chological, and other activities required to support 
tactical operations. Organizational emphasis for 
tactical operations is placed on firepower and mo- 
bility. Organization should stress tactical self-suf- 
ficiency and provide adequate combat support and 
combat service support elements to conduct semi- 
independent or independent operations. Moreover, 
consideration should be given to providing the 
tactical force with capabilities for dealing with 
the civilian population by attaching or assigning 
civil affairs and PSYOP personnel or units, 

d. Tactical operations against guerrillas are pri- 
marily offensive operations, characterized by mo- 
bility, to find, fix, destroy, or capture the guerril- 
las. They generally include such offensive tactics 
as raids, reconnaissance in force, and coordinated 
attacks, plus harassing, elimination, and reac- 
tion-type operations and are categorized as consol- 
idation or strike campaigns. 

(1) The consolidation campaign is conducted 
to restore host country governmental control of 
the population and the area and to provide an 



environment within which the normal economic, 
political, and social activities of the population 
can be pursued and improved. 

(a) Concepts. The consolidation campaign 
may be conducted in all phases of insurgency, al- 
though it is more assured of success if mounted 
during phase I or II. The concepts described below 
are based on a relatively major insurgent threat, 
including the presence of insurgent tactical 
forces, and must be adjusted to lesser threat situ- 
ations. 

(b) Operations. Consolidation operations 
have four overlapping stages : preparation, offen- 
sive, development, and completion. The sequence 
of events in establishing government-controlled 
areas involves the accomplishment of many con- 
current actions baaed on local considerations, 

1. The preparation stage is a planning, 
training, organizing, and equipping period during 
which all participating civil and military forces 
prepare for operations. During the preparation 
stage, planning for efficient mobilization of availa- 
ble personnel and materiel is envisaged. Success- 
ful planning and execution require continuous 
coordination among the participating military and 
civilian agencies at all levels. Policies relating to 
national objectives are published for execution at 
subnational levels. These policies become the basis 
upon which plans are developed for the accom- 
plishment of the assigned consolidation mission. 

2. The offensive stage entails moving the 
civii/military TF into the operational area; de- 
stroying, dispersing, and clearing insurgent tacti- 
cal forces from the area ; locating and destroying 
elements of the insurgent’s supporting base area 
system ; identifying and neutralizing the members 
of the insurgent’s political infrastructure ; and in- 
stalling an efficient host country governmental ad- 
ministration. 

S. The development stage is character- 
ized by the cessation of the territorial expansion 
initiated in the offensive stage. The objective of 
the development stage is to establish the TF 
firmly in its respective area to permit the intro- 
duction and establishment of internal defense and 
internal development organizations and opera- 
tions. The primary task is to defend population 
centers and other vital areas and installations 
against insurgent tactical, propaganda, and intel- 
ligence operations. The defense of the area 
against insurgent attack permits civilian and 
other government agencies to conduct internal de- 
velopment and security programs. It may involve 
training local self-defense and paramilitary forces 
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to assume the defense and security missions of the 
regular armed forces. Tactical operations are con- 
ducted to destroy insurgents and supporting base 
areas that pose a threat to consolidation efforts. 
Offensive tactical operations are required to elimi- 
nate insurgent tactical forces and their support- 
ing base areas; however, defense of population 
centers, tactical bases, logistical installations, and 
LOG is also important and necessary. PSYOP are 
continued to gain and hold population support. 

Jp, Completion stage operations are con- 
ducted to permit the population to pursue normal 
activities and to attain economic, social, and polit- 
ical objectives within a peaceful environment. Es- 
tablishing such an environment is necessarily a 
gradual process. It entails acceleration of internal 
development programs and is marked by the capa- 
bility of the local authorities to provide defense 
against insurgent attack. Concentrated efforts are 
made to return control of the local government to 
the people at a rate commensurate with their abil- 
ity to conduct normal government functions. 

(c) VS Assistance. US and allied economic 
and military assistance may include funds, mate- 
riel, and advisors. US advisory efforts, including 
those of the US Department of State, USAID, and 
USIS, may extend from national down to local 
level. US advisors with internal development 
agencies and host country armed, paramilitary, 
police, and other forces assist in planning and 
conducting the various aspects of the campaign. 
In concept, the advisory effort at each level is 
organized like the US Country Team at national 
level. In this respect, it is desirable that one US 
representative be charged with coordination re- 
sponsibility for the programs of all US advisors 
at his level. FM 31-73 contains further details on 
advisory assistance. 

(2) The strike campaign consists of a series 
of combat operations targeted against insurgent 
tactical forces and bases in contested or insurgent 
controlled zones. Other internal defense activities 
may support tactical forces during an actual 
strike. PM 31-16 contains additional guidance on 
strike operations. 

{a) Concepts. Strike operations are con- 
ducted in remote or contested areas by armed 
forces and are coordinated through appropriate 
area coordination centers. Since the main objec- 
tive of a strike is destruction of insurgent forces 
and base areas, strike forces normally do not re- 
main in the area of operations after mission 
accomplishment. 

(b) Organization, Forces assigned strike 
missions should be relieved of area responsibil- 



ities well in advance of the operations. Prefera- 
bly, such forces are controlled at the national or 
regional level and are assigned no permanent area 
responsibilities. Strike forces are organized as 
self-sufficient TP capable of operating for given 
periods of time in areas remote from home bases. 
The strike force normally is assigned a specific 
area in which to conduct operations. In addition 
to combat forces, TP may contain intelligence, 
police, paramilitary and civilian elements. 

(c) Operations. Once insurgent forces or 
bases have been located, strike forces maneuver to 
destroy or neutralize them. The insurgent’s ability 
to hide weapons and to assume noncombatant 
guises in attempting to. avoid capture may require 
thorough reconnaissance and search of the area. 
Suspects must be managed firmly but treated 
fairly and with respect to avoid turning innocent 
suspects into insurgent sympathizers. When small 
units conducting reconnaissance operations detect 
relatively large insurgent tactical forces, surveil- 
lance should be maintained until strike forces can 
be deployed to destroy them. Due to the necessity 
to react quickly to intelligence about insurgent 
forces, a thorough analysis of all factors affecting 
the situation is rare in strike operations. When an 
area is suspected of harboring insurgent forces or 
installations, reconnaissance and surveillance 
should be conducted and followed by an attack or 
raid. 

1. Strike operations include movement 
to contact, reconnaissance in force, encirclement, 
pursuit, raid, sweep, and coordinated attack. 
Combat support and combat service support of 
strike operations are planned to insure respon- 
siveness to the operations plan. Operations out- 
side of the support range of fixed combat service 
support installations may require that these ele- 
ments be attached or assigned directly from field 
depots and tactical bases. The coordination of 
these activities is accomplished between the TF 
commander and the appropriate headquarters. 

2. Reconnaissance to locate and test in- 
surgent dispositions and strengths or to develop 
additional intelligence can be followed immedi- 
ately by a coordinated attack or raid. Reconnais- 
sance should emphasize thorough reconnoitering 
of an area and is characterized by continuous, 
decentralized, small unit operations. 

3. Since strikes are conducted in insecure 
areas, plana must provide for force withdrawal 
after mission accomplishment. 

(d) US assistance. The US may assist the 
host country strike campaign through military ad- 
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visory programs and committment of combat, 
combat support, or combat service support units. 

e. Mobile Warfare. Tactics outlined above must 
be modified greatly to meet a mobile -warfare 
threat. Mobile warfare cannot be considered as 
positional or guerrilla warfare. Although it seeks 
the same objectives, larger reserves are main- 
tained, the size of operating units is increased, 
artillery fires are massed, and larger security and 
defense detachments are required. In mobile war- 
fare, utilization of terrain, organization of fires, 
and maneuver are used to seize and hold the initi- 
ative, not terrain. Therefore, commanders must 
not expect envelopments, penetrations, or turning 
movements to produce the same eifects on insur- 
gent forces as they would if terrain were the key 
consideration. Caches, safe areas, and population 
support can be dispersed so strategically that 
insurgent tactical units are not dependent on a 
single critical logistical base that they must pro- 
tect, and they can maneuver in any direction in 
reaction to an offensive maneuver. 

/. Continuous pressure against insurgent forces 
must be maintained and commanders must be par- 
ticularly cautious not to consider them destroyed 
merely because opposition has ceased. If contact 
with the insurgent force is lost, aggressive pursuit 
eflPorts must be made to reestablish contact and 
destroy the force. Long periods of inactivity per- 
mit insurgent forces to rest, reorganize, and re- 
sume offensive operations. 

g. The purpose of offensive operations is the 
destruction or neutralization of insurgent tactical 
foi’ces and base areas and can be classified as re- 
mote area or urban operations. 

(1) Remote area operations. 

(a) General. The remote area operation is 
undertaken in contested areas to establish host 
country strongholds. These areas may be popu- 
lated by ethnic, religious, or other isolated minor- 
ity groups ; however, remote area operations may 
be conducted in areas devoid of civilian popula- 
tion in which insurgent forces have established 
staging areas, training areas, rest areas, logistical 
facilities, or command posts. The remote area 
may be in interior regions of the country or near 
border areas where major infiltration routes exist. 
Remote area operations normally are conducted 
by specially trained and selected units. The mate- 
rial in this section should be used in conjunction 
with FM 30-31, FM 31-16, FM 31-20, FM 31-21, 
FM 31-73, and FM 41-10. 

(b) Concepts. The remote area operation is 
conducted to establish islands of strength in in- 



surgent-infested areas. These islands of strength 
serve as host country operational bases to support 
strike and consolidation campaigns. Success of a 
given remote area operation is more assured if a 
segment of the local population is willing to sup- 
port the program. Operations can best be under- 
taken in areas under insurgent control if the re- 
mote area force contains indigenous personnel 
who can influence the local population. Initially, 
additional combat and combat support forces may 
be required to assist the remote area force in es- 
tablishing secure operational bases. A remote area 
operation may be conducted in areas nearly de- 
void of any people when the primary objective is 
the interdiction of infiltration routes across inter- 
national borders. Maximum use should be made of 
sensors and other STANO equipment to provide 
continuous coverage of suspected areas and 
routes. Firepower and airmobile forces, operating 
from secure bases must be immediately available 
to attack located and identified targets. 

(c) Organization. The remote area tactical 
force should be composed mainly of personnel in- 
digenous to the operational area. The type of tac- 
tical force employed (armed or paramilitary) will 
depend on the objectives, characteristics of the 
area, attitude of the local population, political cli- 
mate, and the logistical support available. The size 
and composition of the force depend on the degree 
of area control exercised by the insurgents and 
the potential for recruiting and developing an ad- 
equate local force. When the tactical force is re- 
cruited from local inhabitants, local leaders must 
be used even though their military capabilities 
may be limited. By using local leaders, assisted as 
necessary by advisors, more positive control is as- 
sured and training, indoctrination, and incorpora- 
tion of the local force into the host country gov- 
ernmental structure is enhanced. 

(d) Operations. Remote area operations, 
generally of long duration, encompass the func- 
tional areas of advisory assistance and tactical, 
civil affairs, PSYOP, intelligence, and populace 
and resources control operations. 

(e) US assistance. Remote area operations 
are particularly suited for US Army Special 
Forces units, which are trained, equipped, and oi'- 
ganized to conduct them. US MAP and USAID 
economic assistance programs can support the re- 
mote area campaign by furnishing advisory as- 
sistance, weapons, communications equipment, 
clothing, and other military materiel. 

(2) Urban operatmis. 

(a) General Operations in an urban envi- 
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ronment require different emphasis and different 
techniques than those in rural areas. The presence 
of large numbers of people and the characteristics 
of the area will influence both insurgent and gov- 
ernment operations. Armed forces may be re- 
quired to reinforce police in combatting riots and 
disorders provoked by the insurgents. Tactical op- 
erations may be necessary if the insurgents take 
direct action to seize urban areas or critical in- 
stallations within them. FM 19-50, FM 31-16 and 
FM 31-50 address stability operations in urban 
areas. 

1. The population density requires em- 
phasis on the use of nonlethal weapons and the 
careful use of weapons of destruction when the 
application of force is necessary.- The limitations 
placed on the use of firepower to minimize the loss 
of life and destruction of property require de- 
tailed planning, coordination, and control. 

2. Covert insurgent activity is extensive 
in urban areas. The government must emphasize 
intelligence and police operations to counter clan- 
destine organizational, intelligence, logistical, and 
terrorist activities. 

8. Urban areas are critical and require a 
continuing internal defense and internal develop- 
ment effort whether they are part of a specific 
campaign or not. Military forces participate in in- 
ternal defense and internal development opera- 
tions and planning in both urban and rural areas 
during all phases of insurgency when other na- 
tional security/law enforcement agencies are not 
available or adequate. 

(b) Concepts. Inernal defense and internal 
development operations in urban areas may be 
part of a consolidation campaign as outlined in 
paragraphs 7-3 through 7-9. The urban environ- 
ment requires a special emphasis because of the 
large numbers of people and other resources 
there. Physical characteristics also influence oper- 
ations. Armed forces are used to reinforce police, 
paramilitary, and other law enforcement agencies, 
to establish security, or restore and maintain 
order. Armed forces also participate in internal 
defense and internal development operations, 
which are coordinated in the urban area coordina- 
tion center. Should the conflict require tactical 
operations to defeat armed insurgent forces in 
urban areas, the military forces may be required 
to perform many governmental functions and pro- 
vide temporary care for refugees. 

(c) Operations. 

1. General. Careful planning and coordi- 
nation are required for operations in urban areas. 



particularly for operations involving the applica- 
tion of force. Military forces must be able to com- 
municate with police and other agencies involved 
in the operations. Detailed information must be 
available on area characteristics and critical in- 
stallations. 

2. Intelligence. Intelligence data on an 
area of operations must include detailed informa- 
tion about the urban centers. Information needed 
in all aspects of internal defense and internal de- 
velopment operations is drawn from this data 
base. Military forces, which may be responsible 
for tactical operations in an urban area, prepare 
plans and get ready to implement them should the 
need arise. Information needed for planning must 
be gathered if it is not available in the area intel- 
ligence files. This information includes detailed 
city plans; subterranean construction; location 
and description of all critical installations; and 
organization and facilities of internal security 
forces. Information on all internal defense and 
internal development activities and the insurgent 
situation must be kept current for operational 
plans. 

3. Populace and resources control. Popu- 
lace and resources control activities in urban 
areas are extremely critical to the overall effort to 
defeat a subversive insurgency before the insur- 
gent can develop a significant capability for 
armed conflict. Police intelligence operations con- 
tribute to populace and resources control and may 
link criminal acts such as robberies, kidnappings, 
terrorism and extortion to insurgent psychological 
or money-gathering activities. Careful surveil- 
lance must be maintained over government and 
civilian sources of weapons and ammunition. In- 
telligence operations are targeted on production, 
collection, and storage activities which may form 
part of the insurgent's logistical base area system. 
Psychological operations must support restrictive 
measures such as rationing, curfews, searches, 
and .setting up checkpoints and restricted areas 
when these measures are necessary. Military sup- 
port may be required for populace and resources 
control operations if insurgent activity surpasses 
the capability of other resources for countering it. 

4. Tactical operations. Tactical opera- 
tions may be required to defeat an insurgent 
attack inside or outside an urban area. It is likely 
that any insurgent attempt to seize and hold the 
area will involve both methods. When the police 
and other internal defense forces can cope with 
the internal attack, military forces can best par- 
ticipate by establishing security around the urban 
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area and by denying the insurgent reinforcement 
or support. When military forces are required to 
reinforce police or defeat insurgent forces inside 
the urban area, operations are closely controlled 
and coordinated. Military forces should be with- 
drawn as soon as local forces can handle the situa- 
tion. 



5. Psychological operations. Psychologi- 
cal operations in urban areas take on added sig- 
nificance because of the mass media available and 
the size and composition of the target audience. 
The government must solicit and win the support 
of the major opinion makers in the area. These 
include news editors ; radio and television person- 
alities; educators; and leaders of organizations 
whose support of the nation-building effort is es- 
sential to success. 

(a) A major activity of PSYOP in 
urban areas is the support of populace and re- 
sources control programs. 

(b) All PSYOP resources available in 
the urban area should be considered in planning 
support cf tactical operations. If there is an insur- 
gent attack, PSYOP resources can be used to pre- 
vent panic, direct the movement of civilians, and 
control and care for refugees. 



6. Civil Affairs. Civil affairs operations 
in urban areas require added emphasis because of 
the large civilian population. Militai’y participa- 
tion in populace and resoiu’ces control programs 
and military support of civil defense are major 
activities. Planning and preparation to assist 
civilians if insurgents launch an armed attack are 



essential. This assistance may include: 

(a) Rescue, evacuation, and hospitali- 



zation. 



dead. 



(b) Recovery and disposition of the 



(c) Handling of refugees, evacuees, 
and displaced persons. 

(d) Emergency provision of prepared 
food and facilities for food preparation. 

(e) Issue of food, water, essential sup- 
plies, and materiel. 

(f ) Restoration of utilities. 

(g) Emergency clearance of debris 
and rubble from streets, highways, airports, 
docks, rail systems, and shelters. 

(h) Damage assessment. 

(d) US Assistance. US Army advisors and 
other US personnel will be present in urban 
areas — a few in the smaller urban areas, more in 
the major cities. Planning for internal defense and 
internal development activities must include meas- 



ures to safeguard US personnel. Those whose 
duties do not include advising and assisting host 
country forces must prepare for self-defense and 
installation security duties in emergencies. US 
personnel and resources are considered in planning 
and coordinating operations for defense of urban 
areas, 

h. Defensive operations normally are conducted 
as coordinated military and civilian programs. 
Defensive operations are employed to — 

(1) Reduce the insurgent capacity for offen- 
sive action. 

(2) Deny the insurgent entry into an area. 

(3) Desti'oy or trap the insurgent force. 

(4) Develop more favorable conditions for 
ofl'ensive action. 

(5) Economize on forces in one area so that 
decisive force can be applied elsewhere. 

i. Retrograde Operations. Retrograde operations 
are conducted to preserve the integrity of a force 
and for one or more of the following reasons — 

(1) To harass, exhaust, resist, delay, and in- 
flict punishment on the enemy. 

(2) To draw the enemy into an unfavorable 
situation. 

(3) To permit the use of the force elsewhere. 

(4) To avoid combat under undesirable con- 
ditions. 

(5) To gain time without fighting a decisive 
engagement. 

(6) To disengage from combat. 

(7) To relocate forces in relation to other 
friendly forces. 

(8) To shorten lines of communication. 

j. Bases of operation are localities from which 
operations are projected and supported. They may 
be permanent or semipermanent installations con- 
taining essential command, control, communica- 
tions, combat support, and combat service support 
elements. FM 31-16 and FM 31-31 contain details 
of base establishment and defense. 

k. Combat support and combat service support 
units are integral to all tactical operations. These 
units provide the operational assistance, combat 
service support or administration support to the 
tactical forces. They are organic to, attached to, 
or are placed in support of the tactical forces. 
Sound combat support and combat service support 
planning is required for all tactical operations. 
Appendix C contains a precis on each of the com- 
bat support and combat service support branches. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



The ROLES of stability operations include 

• civil affairs 

• psychological operations 

• intelligence 

• populace and resources control 

• tactical operations 



US Military stability operations emphasizes 

• TRAINING host country military 

• ADVISING host country military 

• ASSISTING host country military 



US ADVICE and ASSISTANCE is provided through 

• DOD 

• USAID 

• USIA 



Within DOD, the principal agency charged with providing ADVICE and 
ASSISTANCE is the 

• MAAG 

• Mission 

• Military Assistance Command 



The civil-military operations (CMO) officer is the PRINCIPLE STAFF 
OFFICER for CIVIL AFFAIRS and PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS. 
CIVIL AFFAIRS includes any activity of command concerned with rela- 
tionships between the 

• MILITARY FORCES 

• CIVIL AUTHORITIES 

• PEOPLE IN THE AREA 



Figure 8-2, Highlights, 
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CIVIL AF'FAIRS liaison should be established between all 

• US military forces 

• host country military forces 

• government agencies 

The US and host country PSYOP efforts 

• are MUTUALLY SUPPORTINiG 

• promote the attainment of POPULATION SUPPORT for the 
host government 

TARGET GROUPS for PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

• insurgents 

• civilian population 

• host country and allied forces 

• neutral elements 

• external hostile powers. 

POPULACE AND RESOURCES CONTROL programs are 

• designed to complement 

• designed to support 

the other IDAD programs. 

TACTICAL operations 

• DESTROY insurgent tactical forces 

• ESTABLSH a secure environment for IDAD programs. 

INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS should be 

• UNIFIED and CENTRALIZED 

• INITIATED early 

• CONTINUOUS 



Figure 8-S. — Continued. 
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CHAPTER 9 



US ARMY FORCES 



Section I. US FORCES 



9-1 . General* 

This section provides guidance on the employment 
of US forces participating in stability operations. 
Additional background information and guidance 
may be found in — 

a. Department of Defense publication, Military 
Assistance and Sales Manual (MASM) — (S) Part 
I, (U) Part II and (U) Part III. 

b. Department of Defense Directive 5132-3, De- 
partment of Defense Policy and Responsibility 
Relating to Military Assistance. 

c. Joint Chiefs of Staff Publication 2, Unified 
Action Armed Forces. 

d. Army Regulation 1-75, Administrative Sup- 
port of Military Assistance Advisory Group, Joint 
United States Military Advisory Groups, and 
Similar Activities. 

9-2. Legal Aspects 

a. General. Commanders, senior advisors, and 
their subordinates should be familiar with the 
legal basis for their presence in a foreign country 
for the purpose of assisting its government and 
armed forces. At the very least, the basic rules of 
international law and domestic law that authorize 
these operations and the major restrictions im- 
posed upon them by law should be understood. 
Three bodies of law are relevant to the conduct of 
stability operations : international law, consisting 
of customs, international agreements, and general 
principles recognized by civilized nations ; United 
States Law; and the law of the host country. 
Collectively, these laws regulate the status and 
activities of the armed forces engaged in such op- 
erations. 

b. International Law, The rules of international 
law applicable to US, allied, and host country 
forces can be found in the writings of experts, 
international agreements, and judicial decisions. 



International agreements, are the most important 
source. These prescribe most of the reciprocal 
rights, powers, duties, privileges, and immunities 
of the US Armed Forces stationed abroad and of 
the governments of the host and allied countries 
and their respective armed forces. They also regu- 
late, to some extent, the relationship between the 
opposing parties in internal conflicts. In this 
realm, the international agreements that regulate 
the status or activities of US forces oifer the best 
guidance. These agreements are of three general 
types; MAAG agreements, mission agreements, 
and status of force agreements. The US Army is 
committed to conduct internal security operations 
in accordance with the applicable provisions of 
international law of war, including those of the 
Geneva Convention of 1949 and others set forth in 
FM 27-10, The Law of Land Warfare, and DA 
Pam 27-1, Treaties Governing Land Warfare. 

c. United States Law. United States law — as 
expressed in statutes, executive orders, Depart- 
ment of Defense directives and instructions. 
Army regulations, directives and regulations is- 
sued by the unified command and by the Army 
component command — is applicable to US -forces 
in the host country. Areas such as military jus- 
tice, the control of public funds, the procurement 
of supplies, and the disposition of property con- 
tinue to be regulated by US domestic law. Copies 
of publications containing applicable US laws are 
on file at the headquarters of the military assist- 
ance organization in the host country. 

d. Host Country Law. The law of the host coun- 
try establishes the rules under which stability op- 
erations are to be conducted. This body of law 
emanates from the various levels of government 
and from the agencies functioning at each eche- 
lon. The foreign laws governing the employment 
of labor, currency, foreign exchange transactions, 
the separation of powers, local purchases, judicial 
procedures, control of the populace and resources. 
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■and emergency legislation in general are of major 
importance and must be understood by all mem- 
bers of advisory groups. Detailed guidance in this 
area normally is obtainable through the local US 
consul, a legal advisor or local attorney employed 
by the US Diplomatic Mission, or a judge advo- 
cate if one is assigned. 

e. Claims Administrations. Activities of US 
Army personnel serving in allied countries will 
occasionally result in personal injuries, deaths, 
and property losses to other individuals and enti- 
ties. Also, US Armed Forces personnel may be 
injured and their property or that of the US Gov- 
ernment may be damaged under such circumstan- 
ces. Claims against the United States are settled 
under the Military Personnel and Civilian Em- 
ployees Claims Act of 1964, and Non-Scope of 
Employment Claims Act, or under the Military 
Claims Act, which are implemented by A'E 27—20. 
Claims in favor of the United States are settled 
under the Federal Claims Collection Act of 1966 
and AR 27-37, or the Medical Care Receiving Act 
and AR 27-38. 

9-3. Military Assistance Advisory Group 
(MAAG) 

a. The US Army provides personnel, units, and 
administrative and logistical support to MAAG as 
directed by the Department of Defense and the 
unified command. 'The term MAAG applies only to 
the military assistance advisory group ; however, 
the functions ascribed to the MAAG may be per- 
formed by .a joint US military group (JUSMG), a 
joint US military advisory group (JUSMAG), a 
military assistance command, or a military at- 
tache. The MAAG is the military agency present 
to advise the host country and to administer the 
Security Assistance Program for the US Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

b. The commander of the unified command pro- 
vides guidance governing the organization and op- 
eration of the MAAG in a document referred to 
as “terms of reference.” The “terms of reference” 
are developed by the Unified Commander, ap- 
proved by JCS and DOD and covers missions, 
command relationships, organization, responsibil- 
ities and functions of the MAAG. 

c. The overall mission of the MAAG is to ad- 
minister US military security assistance planning 
in the host country, and to support military secu- 
rity assistance requirements of the country team. 
MAAG organizations vary according to existing 
host country requirements, but will consist pri- 



marily of one or a combination of these listed 
below — 

(1) Logistical MAAG. Logistical MAAG mis- 
sions are — 

(a) Programming MAP equipment, sup- 
plies, services, and training. 

(b) Advising and monitoring the use, 
maintenance, and operation of equipment and 
supplies. 

(2) Training MAAG. Training MAAG mis- 
sions are — 

(a) Advising and assisting in the devel- 
opment of training programs. 

(b) Advising and assisting host country 
field units. 

(c) Instructing host country staff person- 
nel in organization, operations, and training. 

(d) Administering the Military Assist- 
ance Training Program. 

(3) Military assistance commands. When US 
military security assistance includes sizeable US 
combat, combat support, and combat service sup- 
port forces, a military assistance command may 
be established, This command will normally as- 
sume the functions of the MAAG. 

d. The MAAG is a joint service group normally 
under the military command of the commander of 
a unified command. The Chief, MAAG, normally 
is the senior military representative on the US 
country team and represents the Secretary of De- 
fense. He is responsible for providing advice and 
assistance on the military aspects of the US inter- 
nal defense and internal development effort and 
insuring that they are coordinated with other US 
departmental representatives in the host country. 

e. A MAAG is divided into Army, Navy, and 
Air Force sections, each of which is responsible 
for the accomplishment of its service portion of 
MAAG activities. In a large MAAG, there may be 
joint, general, and special staffs. If the MAAG has 
an operational or training mission, it will have 
advisors who advise host country counterparts on 
operational and training matters. A type of 
MAAG organization is depicted in figure 9--1. 

(1) Command. The Chief, MAAG, supervises 
the military assistance aspects of the Security As- 
sistance Program in the host country and advises 
and assists host country armed forces in tactical, 
technical, organizational, administrative, logisti- 
cal, and training matters. He also exercises opera- 
tional command over all US armed services per- 
sonnel of the MAAG. 
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Figure 9~1. Type of MAAG organization. 
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(2) Advisory chain. The MAAG advisory 
chain should parallel the organization of host 
country forces to facilitate the advisory effort. It 
is not a part of the host country chain of com- 
mand. 

(3) Personnel status. The status of MAAG 
personnel varies according to the provisions of 
applicable mutual defense assistance agreements 
and status of forces agreements. 

/. The Chief, MAAG, is guided by the policies 
and procedures set forth in the Military Assist- 
ance and Sales Manual, applicable DOD directives 
and instructions, and such other directives as may 
be issued periodically by appropriate authority. 

(1) Tactical overations. Complex military 
problems can arise in nations in which an insur- 
gency is developing, and the MAAG must be pre- 
pared to provide solutions. For example, it may be 
necessary to reorient the military effort from ex- 
ternal defense to internal defense against insur- 



Section II. US 

9~4. Tiers of Forces 

In addition to the members of the MAAG in a 
host country, the US Army has three tiers of 
forces upon which the commanders of unified 
commands or the chiefs of MAAGs can draw to 
support stability operations. In most cases, the 
US elements described below will be employed to 
advise and train host country forces; although 
elements can also provide combat support and as- 
sistance to these forces. 

a. The first tier consists of a US Army Special 
Action Force (SAF) organized by the Army to 
support commanders of unified commands. This 
force may be strategically located and can provide 
skilled readily available mobile training teams to 
assist a MAAG in its training requirements. Par- 
agraph 9-6 contains more information on Special 
Action Forces, 

b. The second tier is drawn from overseas and 
US based general purpose TOE uni's that are des- 
ignated as brigade-size backup forces. These may 
include forces consisting of infantry, armor, ar- 
mored cavalry, artillery, engineer, psychological 
operations, signal, civil affairs, intelligence, mili- 
tary police, aviation, Army Security Agency, med- 
ical, and essential support units, designated as 
backup forces for the SAF. Area oriented, par- 



gency. Insurgency requires the development of ex- 
tensive coiunterintelligence and security systems. 
When MAAG does not have personnel qualified to 
assist the host country in these fields, it must be 
augmented by the necessary specialists. 

(2) Support operations. US combat service 
support and combat support units may be intro- 
duced to assist host country military forces in 
coping with an insurgency. MAAG normally will 
assume operational control over these US forces. 

(3) Advisory operations. Advising is con- 
strued to mean counseling, training, assisting, and 
influencing one’s counterpart in performing his 
duties more effectively. Although advisors are not 
primarily instructors in the formal sense of the 
word, they must realize that teaching is one 
aspect of their duties. Advising does not include 
command or the authority to issue orders to host 
country personnel. See FM 31-73 for duties and 
responsibilities of unit advisors. 



ARMY FORCES 

tially language qualified, and fully trained in sta- 
bility operations, these backup forces provide mo- 
bile training teams and operational units of sizes 
and capabilities consistent with mission require- 
ments, Generally, their elements are committed 
when requested by the MAAG and the capabilities 
of the SAP have been exceeded by the require- 
ments of the country concerned. Paragraph 9-8 
provides more information on backup forces. 

c. The third tier consists of CONUS-based gen- 
eral purpose forces. In consonance with contin- 
gency planning, area oriented brigade-sized 
backup forces that are trained for stabilily opera- 
tions are designated for employment in specific 
areas where needed to assist in preventing or de- 
feating insurgency. The third tier satisfies re- 
quirements that exceeds those of the first and 
second tiers. 

9-5. Mobile Training Teams (MTT) 

Mobile training teams are provided to fill training 
requirements beyond the capability of the in-coun- 
try military assistance organization. These teams 
can be used when the circumstances require im- 
mediate training for which assistance has not 
been programmed, or for which assistance could 
not be feasibly provided through US service 
school training of host country instructors. AR 
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550-50, Training of Foreign Personnel by the US 
Army contains detailed information on MTT. 

a. The mission of MTTs is to provide the host 
country an immediate operational capability and 
a capability for self-training in a particular skill. 

b. MTTs are used when an immediate training 
requirement exists. Host country instructors as- 
sist in training units and prepare to assume full 
responsibility for the type of training being con- 
ducted. MTTs are programmed on a short-term 
basis and are not replaced by similar teams upon 
their departure. 

c. The MTT will be tailored to provide it with 
the specific capabilities required for its mission. 
Under most circumstances, the MTT will operate 
directly under the operational control of a MAAG. 
A specific command and control element can be 
included in the MTT when required by the mis- 
sion. 

d. The MTT mission is a normal function of a 
Special Action Force when it is assigned to a uni- 
fied command. When the requirements for a spe- 
cific MTT are beyond the SAF’s capabilities, an 
MTT would be constituted from generail purpose 
forces within the unified command. 

9-6. Special Action Forces 

The Special Action Force (SAF) is a composite 
organization of units organized under a Special 
Forces group headquarters. Each SAF is struc- 
tured to meet the requirements of the command to 
which it is assigned. The organizational structure 
is based on the concept of employing mobile train- 
ing teams and small detachments to fulfill specific 
mission requests in a specified time period. The 



flexibility of organization and the wide range of 
skills available in the SAF provide the Army with 
forces to temporarily expand the capability of a 
MAAG whose mission is the provision of military 
assistance for stability operations. Personnel re- 
quiring detailed information about the SAF ele- 
ments should consult the appropriate TOE. 

a. The SAF is a specially trained, area oriented, 
partially language qualified, ready force which 
would be available to the commander of a unified 
command for the support of stability operations. 
The force normally consists of a Special Forces 
group as the nucleus and is usually augmented 
with civil affairs, psychological operations, engi- 
neer, medical, intelligence, military police and 
Army Security Agency units. Elements of the 
SAF can provide, on a small scale, many of the 
capabilities of the Army as a whole for advice and 
assistance in stability operations (fig. 9-2). 

b. The mission of the SAF is to assist MAAG's 
by providing training, operational advice, and as- 
sistance to host country forces engaged in stabil- 
ity operations. 

c. As early as possible, the SAF commander 
should be asked to assist in preparing for the 
employment of the SAF or elements of the force. 
Visits to the host country by SAF representatives 
before deployment will be beneficial and should be 
requested whenever possible. The MAAG request- 
ing the unified command to employ elements of 
the SAF must consider the anticipated mission, 
organization, concept of operation, control, and 
logistical support, including personal services 
available in the host country, to adequately pre- 
pare the force and insure its success upon arrival 




Figure 9-2. Type of special action force (SAF). 
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in-country. In most cases, the resources available 
to the MAAG will be adequate to support small 
missions such as MTT requirements for medical, 
dental, legal, postal, finance, exchange, commis- 
sary, and other services normally available 
through US military or civilian agencies. Trans- 
portation and maintenance requirements must be 
considered. Host country transportation resources 
may be available and adequate. The use of in- 
country resources is preferable to establishing ad- 
ditional US support activities for short term op- 
erations. 

d. Within the SAF, the organization of the Spe- 
cial Forces group provides a command and control 
system that facilitates administration, logistical 
support, and operational control of deployed ele- 
ments. In addition to the group headquarters 
staff, the SP battalions and companies have unit 
staffs that can be deployed to serve as command 
and control elements. When augmented, these unit 
staffs can provide limited administrative and lo- 
gistical support for deployed operational detach- 
ments. 

9-7. Elements pf the SAF 

The commander and the staff of the Special 
Forces group functions as the commander and the 
staff of the SAF. The Special Forces group staff 
includes an S5 civil-military operations (CMO) 
officer, who has staff responsibility for civil affairs 
and psychological operations. Special staff ele- 
ments include a surgeon, staff judge advocate, 
communication-electronics officer, engineer, comp- 
troller, and a chaplain. Military police and other 
organizations also provide special staff officers 
when assigned or attached to the SAP, 

a. Airborne Special Forces Group. 

(1) The airborne Special Forces group is or- 
ganized under TOE 81-101. Major elements are a 
headquarters and headquarters company, three 
Special Forces battalions, and one support battal- 
ion. The Special Forces battalions consist of a 
headquarters and headquarters detachment and 
three Special Forces companies, each company 
composed of a company headquarters, and five op- 
erational detachments. The support battalion has 
a headquarters and service company and a signal 
company. The headquarters and service company 
consists of headquarters sections, an aviation pla- 
toon, medical platoon, administrative services pla- 
toon, and a logistics and maintenance platoon. The 
signal company has a company headquarters, a 



base operations platoon, two base radio platoons, 
and a forward communications platoon (fig. 9-3). 

(2) The Special Forces group provides the 
following capabilities for stability operations — 

(a) Mobile training teams and opera- 
tional detachments, which may be deployed to 
meet the requirements of a MAAG or a military 
assistance command. 

(b) A system of command and control of 
deployed elements of the SAF when required. 

(c) Limited administrative and logistical 
support for deployed elements of the SAF when 
required. 

(d) A Special Forces operational base 
(SFOB) and up to three advanced alternate or 
separate operational bases when major elements 
of the SAF are deployed. 

(3) Outside the US, the Special Forces group 
is assigned to the major US Army command and 
is under the operational control of the overseas 
unified command. CONUS-based Special Forces 
groups are assigned to USCONARC and when re- 
quired will be under the operational command of 
a US-based unified command. The Special Forces 
group is an operationally ready element of the 
Army stability operations forces. Whether opera- 
ting as a separate organization or as the major 
element of a designated SAF, the group trains its 
detachments to meet area requirements for MTTs. 
Detachments, mobile training teams, and com- 
mand and control elements are placed under the 
operational control of the Chief, MAAG when de- 
ployed to the host country. Mission requirements 
vary from assistance by individual advisors to the 
support and assistance from an entire Special 
Forces group. See FM 31-21 for doctrine for Spe- 
cial Forces operations. 

b. Civil Affairs Company. The civil affairs com- 
pany of the SAF provides professional and tech- 
nical assistance and advice to US and indigenous 
officials, agencies and military forces to 
strengthen the host country’s social, economic, 
and political posture. 

(1) The civil affairs company has appropri- 
ate headquarters and staff elements and func- 
tional teams drawn from TOE 41-500. The teams 
are selected to meet the requirements of the area 
of operations. A civil affairs company can be or- 
ganized with a company headquarters, one to ten 
platoon headquarters, and the required number of 
language and functional teams to operate in the 
four broad functional categories of government, 
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economics, public facilities, and special functions. 
The following skills are represented in this type 
of company : economics, agriculture, public health 
and sanitation, public welfare, public education, 
labor, public works and utilities, public communi- 
cations, public transportation, and civil informa- 
tion. The company can also include personnel with 
veterinary, public administration, and specialized 
medical skills. 

(2) The civil affairs company can — 

(a) Provide mobile training teams, individ- 
uals, or functional teams to support the activities 
of other SAP elements or MAAGs. 

(&) Provide assistance in preparing area 
studies and surveys. 

(c) Analyze conditions to determine the 
basic causes of insurgency and recommend action 
to reduce or eliminate these causes. 

(3) The civil affairs company supports the 
missions of the SAP. Its platoons, functional 
teams, and individuals can be attached to other 
elements of the SAP, MAAGs, or other US head- 
quarters to support indigenous military forces in 
stability operations programs. See FM 41-10 for 
doctrine for civil affairs operations. 

c. Psychological Operations Company. The psy- 
chological operations company provides training, 
advice, and operational assistance to other SAP 
elements and indigenous military forces to 
strengthen the host country’s psychological opera- 
tions programs. It can also assist a MAAG or US 
civil agency in the host country. 

(1) A company includes functional teams 
drawn from TOE 33-500 and consists of elements 
for command and control, operations, liaison, and 
a number of control and operational teams suita- 
ble for mobile training team employment. Specific 
organizations and numbers of teams are deter- 
mined by the requirement of the area of opera- 
tions. Mobile training teams and operational 
teams are tailored to meet the specific SAP mis- 
sion requirements. 

(2) The psychological operations company 
can provide mobile training team, individuals or 
operational teams to support the PSYOPS activi- 
ties of other SAP elements or MAAGs. It also 
provides advice, assistance, and support to indige- 
nous forces engaged in psychological operations 
programs. 

(3) The psychological operations company 
supports SAP missions. Its platoons, operational 



teams, and individuals can be attached to SAP 
elements, MAAGs, or other US headquarters. 
Support to indigeous military forces engaged in 
stability operations may include training pro- 
grams, assistance in producing leaflets, operating 
printing plants and radio stations, and assistance 
to mobile sound and film teams, See FM 33-1 for 
doctrine. 

d. Medical Detachment. The medical detach- 
ment of the SAP is a composite unit which pro- 
vides mobile medical advisory support teams to 
advise, train and assist indigenous military forces 
of a host country with medical programs. Particu- 
lar emphasis is placed on the development of mili- 
tary civic action projects. The detachment pro- 
vides unit-level medical support for US personnel 
deployed with other elements of the SAP. 

(1) The detachment may contain appropriate 
functional teams drawn from TOE 8-600 and 
8-620. One type of detachment has three medical 
control teams (team AL) consisting of one Medi- 
cal Corps officer each; and up to 27 medical advi- 
sory support teams (team OL) with a chief medi- 
cal NCO, a medical operations and training NCO, 
a preventive medicine NCO, and an X-ray special- 
ist. The senior officer of the medical control teams 
commands the provisional detachment when the 
SAP is deployed as an entity or in garrison before 
deployment. 

(2) The detachment can — 

(а) Provide mobile medical advisory 
teams to advise, train and assist indigenous mili- 
tary, paramilitary forces and local civilians in 
medical treatment and preventive medicine proce- 
dures in stability operations. 

(б) Establish health service clinics to pro- 
vide limited medical treatment to indigenous civil- 
ians as part of the coordinated civil affairs pro- 
gram and train civilian or paramilitary personnel 
to maintain and staff these clinics. 

(c) Provide unit level medical support to 
other deployed elements of the SAP. 

(3) The medical detachment, with its flexible 
organization, supports the missions of the SAP. 
Its command and control teams, medical advisory 
support teams, or individuals, can be attached to 
SAP and MAAG elements, or to other US head- 
quarters. Support to indigenous military forces, 
paramilitary forces, or civilian medical programs 
consists of training, advice, assistance, and sup- 
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port of military civic action projects. See FM 
8-10 for medical support doctrine. 

e. Engmeer Detachment. The engineer detach- 
ment provides stalf planning, technical advice and 
assistance, coordination, and administrative sup- 
port for engineer aspects of SAF missions. It pro- 
vides advice, assistance and operational support 
to indigenous forces and other SAF elements. 

(1) The detachment consists of engineer civic 
action teams drawn from TOE 5-560. Team KA, 
Engineer Civic Action Headquarters ; Teams KB, 
Engineer Civic Action Control; and Teams KC, 
Engineer Civic Action Advisory, are assigned on 
the basis of area of operations requirements. Mo- 
bile training teams, and command, control, and 
support elements are tailored to meet the specific 
requirements of SAF missions. 

(2) The engineer detachment can — 

(a) Provide engineer staff personnel for 
the SAP and for deployed command and control 
elements of the SAF. 

(5) Provide advice and assistance to indig- 
enous forces engaged in military civic action pro- 
grams. 

(c) Provide advice and assistance to indig- 
enous military engineer units. 

(d) Provide technical advice and assistance 
on construction, maintenance, and operation of 
public works and utilities. 

(3) The engineer detachment supports the 
missions of the SAF, Its headquarters, control, 
and advisory teams, or individual personnel are 
attached to SAF or MAAG elements, or to other 
US headquarters. Elements of the detachments 
can be deployed to provide advice and assistance 
to indigenous military engineer units or to other 
indigenous forces engaged in military civic action 
projects. Advice and assistance also can be pro- 
vided to civilian agencies engaged in internal de- 
velopment programs. FM 5-1 contains doctrine 
for engineer organizations. 

/. Military Police Detachment. The military 
police detachment provides planning, coordina- 
tion, advisory assistance, and operational support 
for military police aspects of SAF missions. It 
also assists a MAAG in coordinating activities 
with US civilian agency public safety advisors or 
host country police. 

(1) The military police detachment consists 
of teams drawn from TOE 19-600. A detachment 
could consist of a detachment headquarters team 



and one or more of each of the following types of 
functional advisory teams — riot control, area con- 
trol, police public relations, physical security, and 
general investigation/police subjects. Mobile 
training teams and operational teams are tailored 
to meet the specific requirements of SAF mis- 
sions. 

(2) The military police detachment can — 

(a) Provide staff planning, advice, and as- 
sistance to the SAF and to deployed elements of 
the SAF. 

(b) Provide training, advice, and assist- 
ance to indigenous military and paramilitary 
police units. 

(c) Provide coordination and liaison for 
police intelligence and operations. 

(3) The military police detachment supports 
the missions of the SAF. Its teams or individual 
personnel are attached to SAF, or MAAG ele- 
ments, or to other US headquarters. Elements of 
the detachment can be deployed to provide 
staff planning, coordination, training, advice, and 
assistance to indigenous military police units or 
other indigenous forces engaged in police type op- 
erations. Military police provide advice and as- 
sistance to host country forces with emphasis on 
police intelligence and populace and resources 
control operations. FM 19-50 contains doctrine 
for military police in stability operations. 

g. Military Intelligence Detachment. The mili- 
tary intelligence detachment provides planning, 
coordination, advisory assistance, and operational 
support for intelligence and counterintelligence 
aspects of SAF missions. It also supports the 
psychological operations and civil affairs aspects 
of SAF missions. The detachment can assist a 
MAAG in coordinating activities with host coun- 
try intelligence agencies. 

(1) The military intelligence detachment con- 
sists of a headquarters and teams drawn from 
TOE 30-600. In addition to its headquarters, a 
detachment could include order of battle, collec- 
tion, counterintelligence, imagery interpretation, 
and interrogation teams. Mobile training teams 
and operational teams are tailored to meet the 
specific requirements of the SAF missions and the 
operational requirements. 

(2) The military intelligence detachment 
can — 

(a) Provide staff planning, advice, and as- 
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sistance to the SAF and to deployed elements of 
the SAF. 

(6) Provide training, advice, and assist- 
ance to indigenous military intelligence and coun- 
terintelligence units. 

(c) Provide coordination and liaison for 
intelligence and counterintelligence operations. 

(3) The military intelligence detachment sup- 
ports the SAF missions. Its teams or individual 
personnel are attached to SAF or MAAG elements 
or to other US headquarters. Elements of the de- 
tachment can be deployed to provide staff plan- 
ning, coordination, or training, advice, and assist- 
ance to indigenous forces engaged in intelligence 
operations. FM 80-31 and (S) FM 30-31 A con- 
tain doctrine for intelligence aspects of stability 
operations. 

h. US Army Security Agency {US AS A) Sv^c- 
cial Operations Detachment {SOD) {Ahn). The 
USASA SOD supports the missions of the SAF by 
providing assistance in those areas of primary in- 
terest to USASA, It will support the activities of 
other deployed elements of the SAF, MAAGs, or 
other US headquarters. It provides training, 
advice, and operational assistance to authorized 
indigenous military forces. 

(1) The USASA SOD (Abn) consists of a 
headquarters and control team, two Teams B, and 
four operational Teams A. The SODs, as orga- 
nized, represent a basic element that may require 
augmentation to meet specific operational require- 
ments of the area of operations. 

(2) The USASA SOD can— 

(а) Conduct USASA operations in support 
of the SAF, deployed elements of the SAF, or 
MAAGs. 

(б) Conduct DA-approved programs to 
provide training, advice, and operational assist- 
ance to selected indigenous military personnel in 
USASA tactical support functions. 

(c) Maintain limited communications with 
other USASA units, facilities, and capabilities ex- 
ternal to the SAF, to facilitate mutual support, as 
required. 

(3) Operational control of USASA SOD de- 
tachments is through the commander of the SAF. 
The stringent security regulations which govern 
the conduct of USASA operations and training 
assistance to indigenous military forces also gov- 
ern all planning for these activities. Use of the 
SAF SOD to assist foreign forces and train for- 
eign nationals must be approved by Headquarters, 



Department of the Army. The detachment com- 
mander can serve as the USASA staff officer for 
the SAF, MAAG, or other US headquarters. 
Teams are best suited for employment on most 
missions by combining one B team and two A 
teams. In some circumstances, a single team or 
individual personnel may be deployed. (S) FM 
32-10 provides doctrine for USASA employment. 

9~8. Brigade-Size Backup Forces 

In stability operations, the infantry, mechanized 
infantry, armor, and airborne brigades can be em., 
ployed as operational elements in conjunction 
with the SAF. With appropriate reinforcing 
combat, combat support, and combat service sup- 
port units, they can be employed as an independ- 
ent or semi-independent force or in an advisory 
and training role. When designated as a backup 
force, these brigades should become area orient’e>'( 
and partially language qualified. A type brigade 
organization for combat is shown in figure 9-4. 
Within each brigade organization there should be 
specially trained units which can provide MTTs 
as a provisional SAF backup force. The organiza- 
tional structure of mobile training teams in this 
provisional backup force, when augmented, closely 
parallels that of the SAF. 

9-9. Command and Control Elements 

a. General. Brigade-size backup forces can be 
committed to an operational area when the capa- 
bilities of the SAF or MAAG have been exceeded. 
Under certain circumstances, the entire provi- 
sional brigade backup force can be committed and 
operated as a SAF task force. In most cases, how- 
ever, the brigade will provide units and mobile 
training teams for attachment to the MAAG or to 
the SAF elements operating within a host coun- 
try. 

h. Communications. Communications support for 
the brigade backup force employed in an advisory 
and training role can be provided by either a sig- 
nal support company (TOE 11-117) or by a com- 
bination of cellular teams from TOE 11-500. 

9-10. Backup Force Training Elements 

a. Infantry Mobile Training Teams. 

(1) The infantry MTT can provide training, 
advice, and assistance in infantry tactics and the 
use of infantry weapons for host country small 
units up through battalion level. Training, advice, 
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and assistance emphasizes counterguerrilla tacti- 
cal operations. The team may be placed under the 
operational control of a MAAG advisory detach- 
ment if appropriate. The team can provide limited 
advice and assistance on military civic actions. 

(2) The combat support company can orga- 
nize weapons training teams similar to rifle com- 
pany teams. The composition of the teams will 
depend on the type of weapons available in the 
host country. 

b. Field Artillery Mobile Training Teams, The 
field artillery MTTs are constituted from the 
105mm direct support field artillery battalion. 
These teams can provide training, advice, and op- 
erational assistance in the tactics and techniques 
of employment of light artillei’y, and limited 
advice on military civic action. They are under 
the operational control of a MAAG advisory de- 
tachment when training indigenous forces. 

c. Armored Cavalry Mobile Training Teams, 
The armored cavalry MTT provides training, 
advice, and operational assistance to indigenous 
troop-size units in the tactics and techniques of 
the employment of tanks and scout vehicles 
against guerrillas. Training and advice emphasize 
employment in both offensive and security roles. 
The team provides limited advice on military civic 
action projects. 

d. Aviation Component. The brigade’s aviation 
component provides the backup force with neces- 
sary airlift to support its activities when deployed 
as an entity. The organization should include suf- 
ficient specialized personnel and equipment to sus- 
tain an organizational aircraft maintenance capa- 
bility. The primary mission of the aviation com- 
ponent is to provide administrative and logistical 
support to the widely dispersed mobile training 
teams. On a limited basis, personnel, aircraft, and 
equipment are employed to train indigenous units 
and to support psychological operations and mili- 
tary civic action projects. 

e. Engineer Component The engineer company, 
division engineer battalion, provides the capabili- 
ties required to support a SAF or provisional bri- 
gade backup force. It can provide training and 
operational assistance to indigenous military and 



paramilitary forces. The company also can pro- 
vide combat support to indigenous military and 
paramilitary forces and to indigenous forces en- 
gaged in stability operations. It can also support 
military civic action programs involving a con- 
struction effort. When supporting the country’s 
civic action program, its efforts will be closely 
coordinated with the USAID mission. 

/. Military Police Component, A military police 
element from the MP company will be tailored to 
meet the requirements of the provisional backup 
force. With some special training, personnel of 
this element can be organized into MTTs to train 
and advise indigenous military, paramilitary 
police, and police organizations in riot control, 
area control, police public relations including civic 
action, police intelligence, physical security, gen- 
eral investigation. 

g. Medical Component, A medical element from 
the division medical battalion will be tailored to 
meet the requirements of the provisional backup 
force. With some special training, this element 
can be organized into MTTs to provide training 
and advice to indigenous military forces and as- 
sist with military civic action programs. 

h. Signal Component. The brigade’s communica- 
tions resources (organic signal platoon plus TOE 
11--117 or TOE 11—500 augmentation) can pro- 
vide, on a limited basis, training advice, opera- 
tional assistance, and operational support to in- 
digenous military and paramilitary forces. Addi- 
tional signal advisory support can be provided by 
cellular teams from TOE 11-600 (teams UA 
through UF). 

9-1 1 . Augmentation Units 

Oversea unified commands and USCONARC pro- 
vide military intelligence, civil affairs, and psy- 
chological operations elements as required. The 
CG, USASA, provides additional resources to aug- 
ment the capabilities of the provisional brigade- 
size backup force. Skills required in these units 
are not available in the infantry or airborne divi- 
sion. Such units should have capabilities corre- 
sponding to like units in the SAF. 
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Department of Defense provides military assistance guidance in the Mili- 
tary Assistance and Sales Manual (MASM). 

Three bodies of LAWS are relevant to the conduct of stability operations 

• International Law 

• United States Law 

• Law of the Host Country 



The MAAG is a JOINT SERVICE GROUP normally under the, operational 
command of a unified commander who represents the Secretary of Defense. 

The US Army has THREE TIERS OF FORCES from which the com- 
mander of a unified command can request additional support. 

• The Special Action Force (SAF) 

• Overseas general purpose TOE units (backup forces) 

• CONUS based forces 



MOBILE TRAINING TEAMS fill training requirements BEYOND the 
CAPABILITY of the MAAG. 

The SAF is 

• specially trained 

• area oriented 

• partially language qualified 

• available to a unified command for the support of stability oper- 
ations. 



BACK-UP FORCES are 

• area oriented 

• designed to back up a particular SAF 



Selected CONUS based forces are 

• area oriented 

• partially language qualified to provide backup for the SAF 
and/or MAAG. 



Figure f)~5. Highlights. 



